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THE^ REMINGTON  DELUXE  KMC 


A  STAND-OUT  FOR  YOU,  THE  OPERATOR  A  STAND-OUT  FOR  THE  EXECUTIVE,  TOO  , 

The  Quiet  Remington  DeLuxe  KMC  Typewriter  AddeJ  to  the  eight  Plus  Values  and  exclusive  I 

is  designed  to  do  your  typing  smoothly,  quietly,  ft^atures  that  make  every  Remington  KMC  Type- 

efficiently.  Exclusive  KMC  (Keyboard  Margin  writer  a  prime  favorite  with  executives,  too,  is  j  1 

Control )  requires  only  a  flick  of  your  fingers  to  Executype.  It  adds  its  own  distinctive  note  to  |  < 

give  instant-set,  precision-set  margins.  Exclusive  corrcsix)ndence,  gives  letters  and  reports  the  cxc-c-  ^ 

Page-Endicator  instantly  flashes  a  red  warning  utive  is  proud  to  sign.  Its  handsome  two-tone  grey 

signal  when  you  approach  the  end  of  your  paper.  color  combination  blends  smartly  but  unobtru-  j 

The  new  light-neutral  two-tone  grey  finish  was  sively  into  his  personal  office  setting* ...  and 

scientifically  color-engineered  to  absorb  glary  measurably  quieter  operation  makes  the  whole 

light,  rc'duce  eye-fatigue  to  a  minimum.  office  a  pleasanter  place  in  which  to  work.  1  , 


MAKERS  ALSO  OF  REMINGTON  KMC,  NOISELESS  AND  PORTABLE  TYPEWRITERS 

I  o  request  more  information,  you  may  wish  to  use  the  < heck-coupon  on  page  126. 


Only  one  calculator,  of  all  calculators  built,  shows 
the  result  of  each  individual  calculation  and  gives 
automatic  grand  totals  or  net  results.  It  saves  15% 
to  40%  in  calculating  time. 


This  different  calculator  eliminates  rehandling 
of  figures — gous  straight  to  the  answer  in  a 
continuous  operation.  That  means  less  chance 
for  errors. 


The  "built-in-memory”  makes  the  differ- 
I  eoce!  What  other  calculators  forget,  the 
Burroughs  Calculator  remembers.  Re¬ 
sults  of  individual  calculations  are  stored 
and  accumulated  in  the  exclusive  "mem- 
'  ory”  dials.  Grand  totals  or  net  results 
are  obtained  automatically.  There’s  no 
rehandling  of  figures,  no  waste  of  time 
I  and  effon.  Business  concerns  every- 
^  where  are  using  this  Burroughs  Calcu¬ 
lator  to  speed  figure  work,  cut  figuring 
I  costs.  Call  your  nearest  Burroughs  office 
I  for  a  demonstration.  Burroughs  Adding 
'  Machine  Company,  Detroit  32,  Mich. 


CALCULATORS 


BURROUGHS 


To  request  more  information,  you  may  wish  to  use  the  check-coupon  on  page  126, 
XTOBER.  1946 
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Guidance  Lends  a  Hand 


Trends  in  Business  Education — II 


^HE  new  emphasis  on  “business  citizenship”  and  the 
promotion  of  a  “basic”  or  “general”  business  course 
for  all  high  school  students,  described  here  last  month, 
is  one  example  of  how  Business  Education  is  being 
invited  to  make  a  wider  contribution  to  education  in 
general.  There  are  other  evidences,  too. 

One  of  these  is  the  attention  being  given  Business 
Education  by  Guidance.  Guidance  has  been  inspecting 
us.  The  results  of  that  inspection  are  discernible  in 
new  school  practices  that  themselves  indicate  a  new 
trend  in  Business  Education.  , 

Junior-high  exploratory  courses,  counselors’  cur¬ 
rent  hobby,  provide  an  illustration :  more  and  more 
schools  are  including  tryouts  in  shorthand  and  record 
keeping  and  selling,  along  with  the  standard  language 
and  science  experiences.  More  and  more  schools  are 
studying  business  careers.  There  is  pressure  for  more 
films  and  pamphlets  about  business  occupations.  Guid¬ 
ance  literature  abounds  with  studies  on  business. 

The  impact  of  this  interest  has  been  a  change  in 
the  students  sent  to  us.  No  fewer  t^/ow-average  stu¬ 
dents  are  being  directed  to  our  classes,  it  is  true;  but 
an  increasing  number  of  abover3.\era.gG  students  are 
being  shepherded  our  way.  Moreover,  the  below-norm 
learners  are  being  sent  to  us,  not  because  Business 
Education  is  a  handy  parking  lot,  but  because  we  can 
do  so  much  for  those  blessed  with  not  so  much. 

Many  factors  have  stimulated  this  interest  by  Guid¬ 
ance.  The  demand  for  “specifics”  by  veterans  and 
their  younger  brothers  and  sisters  is  one  very  real 
influence.  Guidance  has  found  its  customers,  in  high 
school  offices  as  in  VA  offices,  wanting  to  talk  Busi¬ 
ness  Education.  Guidance  is  rising  to  the  professional 
challenge :  Guidance  is  “learning  the  lingo”  of  business. 

The  anti-dumping  ground  protests  of  business  teach¬ 
ers  comprise  a  relatively  insignificant  factor,  important 
only  in  isolated  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  as  more 
and  more  business  teachers  have  become  conscious  of 
the  tremendous  contribution  they  can  make  to  low- 
ability  students  and  have  offered  to  make  that  contribu¬ 
tion,  counselors  have  accepted  tis  as  comrades-in-arms. 

Another  factor  has  been  the  increasing  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  problems  of  Business  Education  that 
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Guidance  has  picked  up  in  its  own  maturing.  As-  | 
sumption  of  the  placement  function,  for  example,  has 
given  Guidance  new  insight  and  respect  for  our  field. 
Counselors,  participating  in  training  w'orkshops  and 
taking  work-analysis  courses,  are  learning  more  about 
business^  As  they  get  more  information  about  and 
experience  in  business,  the  counselors  get  more  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  business  training,  if  we  judge  by  the 
:  increased  business  enrollments  that  follow  such  coun- 
Idor  training  activities. 

'I  Support  by  Guidance  is  not  an  accomplished  fact 
|inall  schools,  of  course;  it  is  still  in  the  “trend”  status. 

But  this  trend  to  lend  Business  Education  a  helping 
(hand  is  gathering  momentum  and  is  being  speeded 
I  by  the  Federal  legislation  that  is  making  counseling  a 
reimbursable  function  of  vocational  education.  ! 

Guidance  is  emerging  from  a  sortive  to  a  directive 
activity.  It  is  affecting  curricula.  It  is  affecting 
I  enrollment.  It  is  affecting  courses  of  study  and  career 
'selection.  The  liaison  of  Business  Education  and 
Guidance  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  hopes  of  both 
groups  for  the  future,  and  business  teachers  should 
'encourage  and  sponsor  that  liaison.  This  means  that  j 
|ihe  business  teacher  of  the  future  will  be  expected 
jto  know  much  about  Guidance,  for  Guidance  is  very  j 
Uuch  in  the  future  of  Business  Education. 

[  Un  Los  Angeles,  counselors  organized  a  summer  workshop  program 
iiat  included  two  weeks  of  study  and  four  weeks  of  business  experience. 

.Tie  result  was  a  boom  in  enrollment  in  Los  Angeles  distributive  classes. 

Ilie  summer  work-experience  courses  that  many  business  teachers  have 
Imjoyed  have  attracted  many  counselors  because,  in  tbe  majority  of  uni- 
ftnwties  offering  this  graduate  course,  the  work  is  sponsored  by  the 
jniidance  department  rather  than  by  the  business-education  department. 

I 

Professional  Report 

COLLEGIATE  APPOINTMENTS 
■  William  J.  Josko,  from  the  University  of  New  Hamp- 
)  shire,  to  assistant  professor  of  Retailing  at  the  Simmons 
College  Prince  School  of  Retailing,  Boston,  Massachu¬ 
setts ..  .  Dr.  Albert  Mosson,  from  City  College  of  New 
York,  to  head  of  Department  of  Business  Education  at 
fXew  Britain  (Connecticut)  Teachers  College. 

Jean  G.  Hanna,  from  the  University  of  Miami,  Flori- 
ila,  to  the  staff  of  the  Phoenix  (Arizona)  Junior  College 
|...  Edna  L.  Gregg,  from  Coloma  (Michigan)  High 
I  School,  to  the  School  of  Business  at  Baylor  University, 

:  Waco,  Texas  .  .  .  M.  Fred  Tidwell,  from  San  Jose  (Cali- 
j  liomia)  State,  to  the  College  of  Business,  University  of 
I  Washington,  Seattle. 

’  I  OCTOBER.  1948 


John  Robert  Gregg 
Said,  Many  Years  Ago 

Secretarial  Practice 
...  to  develop  technical 
skill  in  secretarial  duties 
.  .  .  and  to  develop  crea¬ 
tive  business  power.  It 
will  be  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  enriching  and  mak¬ 
ing  the  shorthand  course 
more  complete. 

! 

Exactness 

Writing  shorthand  is 
like  working  out  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  mathematics — you 
either  have  the  right  an¬ 
swer  or  no  answer  at  all. 

Transcription 

The  student  should  be 
taught  to  gauge  the  length 
of  his  transcript  by  the 
number  of  lines  in  each 
dictation. 

I  Reading  Shorthand 

There  is  no  quicker  or 
more  certain  way  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  good  working  vo¬ 
cabulary  [of  shorthand] 
than  through  reading  a 
great  deal  of  shorthand. 

Pride 

You  are  invited  to  meas¬ 
ure  our  books  by  the 
standards  of  modern  busi- 

iness  practice,  technique, 
pedagogy,  and  educational 
content. 
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PROMOTIONS 

Philip  S.  Pepe,  after  a  year  as  a  mem- 1 
ber  of  the  staff  of  the  Typewriter  Utiliza- ! 
tion  Department,  Typewriter  Division, 
Remington  Rand  Inc.,  has  been  made  di¬ 
rector  of  that  department.  [Mr.  Pepe  is  ' 
a  former  associate  editor  of  the  B.E.W, 
author  of  a  typing  textbook,  and  is  well 
known  for  his  short  courses  in  typewrit¬ 
ing-] 

Charles  P.  Petitjeax,  from  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  General  Business  at 
the  University  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut, 
to  the  post  of  administrative  assistant  to 
the  dean  of  administration  at  the  same  uni¬ 
versity. 

GREGG  APPOINTMENTS 

Hubert  A.  Hagar,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  has  an-  _ 

nounced  the  follow- 
ing  appointments. 

Dr.  Robert  N.  w 

Tar  KINGTON,  for  fiS 

many  years  Gregg 
representative  in  ^ 

Florida,  Georgia, 
and  South  Carolina,  V[[||||||i|r 

has  been  appointed 
administrative  assis- 
tant  in  the  e.xecutive 
offices  of  the  firm  in 
New  York  City.  Tarkmgton 


A.W.  Faber's  EraserStik  is  more 
convenient,  more  useful  —  be¬ 
cause  it  is  shaped  like  a  pencil. 
Encased  in  wood,  it  protects  the 
100*4  pure  pre-war  rubber  and 
gives  you  a  clean,  fresh  erasing 
point  at  all  times.  EraserStik 
gets  into  tight  places,  erases  a 
single  letter  without  marring  the 
rest  of  the  word. 

Point  EraserStik  with  a  knife  or 
mechanical  sharpener.  Use  it 
for  ink,  pencil  or  typewriting. 
Convenient  for  pocket  or  purse. 

Teachers! — instruct  your  students 
in  the  new,  modern  method  of 
erasing  by  using  EraserStik. 
Requisition  through  your  supply 
department ...  or,  if  you  prefer, 
fill  out  the  coupon  for  one  FREE 
sample. 

TBMiMfenBklfc  TON  nMmI  hnsh  lOt 

'  A  W.  P(^rCo.7^* 

Newoffc  4,  N.  J. 

PleoM  send  me  one  Free 
EraserStik  No.  7099B. 


*  School. 


H.  B.  Bauemfeind 


L.  O.  Lindstrom 
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tremendous  importmce  in  learning 


nmond  Sales  Company  BEW-Oct. 

IS  Rohmon  Ayenue 
Bsmond,  Indiana 

ease  send  me: 

Free  booklet,  “Your  Correct  Tyi)e\\riter 
Height.” 

Complete  infonnation  about  nuxlel  sliown. 
Complete  infonnation  about  other  models. 


Hartnett  De  Luxe 
Classroom  Model 


To  request  more  information,  you  may  wish  to  use  the  check-coupon  on  page  126, 
OCTOBER.  1948  . 


A  new  text  that  makes  teaching 
and  learning  easier^ 


New  York  16 


Boston  16 
Dallas  1 


An  inexpensive,  helpful,  96-page  book  for 
use  in  transcription  class  and  in  typing  just* 
before  transcription  begins.  Contains  76 
ten-minute  lessons,  like: 

A.  WORD  STUDY  (2  MINUTES) 
N«arly>alik»  words  and  definitions  to 
be  typed  in  coiumns.  Shorthand  forms 
are  iliustrated.  Typing  from  print. 

B.  WORD  FAMILIES  (2  MINUTES) 
Derivatives  of  words  in  A,  to  be  tran¬ 
scribed  from  perfect  shorthand  plate. 

C.  COMPLETION  TEST  (2  MINUTES) 
Typed  sentences  to  be  completed  with 
use  of  proper  words  from  A  and  B. 

D.  SPECIAL  EXERCISE  (4  MINUTES) 
TranscripNon  from  shorthand  of  word 
lists  reviewing  such  groups  as  brief- 
forms,  phrases,  abbreviations,  names, 
possessives,  compounds,  and  so  on. 

Thus,  in  each  lesson,  your  students — 

A.  Type  from  printed  copy. 

B.  Review  shorthand  derivatives. 

C.  Transcribe  perfect  Gregg. 

D.  Review  business  English. 

E.  Enlarge  business  vocabulary. 

F.  Increase  transcription  rate. 

Write  the  nearest  Gregg  office  for  an 
examination  copy  of  this  fine  book. 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


J.  Earl  Zimmerman,  Gregg  representa¬ 
tive  in  Ohio  for  the  past  eight  years,  has ' 
accepted  a  new  territory.  He  will  now  sene 
North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  replacing  Guy  Propst,  who 
has  accepted  a  position  as  head  of  the  Com-  f 
mercial  Department  of  Coker  College,  in 
Hartsville,  South  Carolina.  | 

Alfred  M.  Law,  of  New  York,  an  expert  ( 
reporter,  demonstrator,  and  linguist,  has  ac- ' 
cepted  an  appointment  to  the  Gregg  edi-  1 
torial  staff  as  an  assistant  editor.  Alan  C. 
Lloyd,  unti’  recently  the  managing  editor  ( 
of  the  Business  Education  World,  ha^  I 
been  promoted  to  the  full  editorship  of  botli  | 
the  Business  Education  World  and  the 
Gregg  News  Letter. 

BEREAVEMENT 

Benjamin  F.  Priest,  founder  of  the  ? 
California  Secretarial  School,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco,  died  this  summer.  Best  known  for  j 
operating  his  school,  which  he  started  in 
1920,  on  the  principle  of  “Individual  in¬ 
struction  for  individual  needs,”  Mr.  Priest 
was  active  in  private-business-school  or-  ' 
ganizations  and  attended  regularly  the  na-  * 
tional  school  conventions.  i 


Chicago  3  vZX  Dallas  1 

San  Francisco  2  Toronto  5  London,  W.C.  1 


■  Artyper  Julius  Nelson,  sponsor  of 
the  annual  artyping  contest  and  fa¬ 
mous  exponent  of  artistic  typing,  makes  a 
picture  of  Uncle  Sam  on  his  Underwood 
while  being  interviezved  by  Ray  Benton  on 
a  WBAL,  Baltimore,  television  show.  Mr. 
Nelson  was  also  televised  in  a  similar  pres¬ 
entation  over  WNBT,  Nezo  York,  recently, 
on  a  show  that  also  featured  Charlie 
SwEM,  famous  shorthand  reporter,  and 
Albert  Tangora,  world-renowned  speed 
typist. 
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I  new  superintendent 

'  IN  LOS  ANGELES 

Dr.  a.  J.  Stoddard,  until  recently  super- 
j  intendent  of  schools  in  Philadelphia,  has  ac- 
t  cepted  appointment  to  the  superintendency 
I  of  schools  in  Los  Angeles.  He  succeeds  Dr. 
I  Vierling  Kersey,  who  will  continue  with 
I  the  Los  Angeles  schools  in  another  capacity. 


News 


WASHINGTON  NEWS  NOTES 
Dues  for  membership  in  the  National 
Education  Association  are  upped  from  $3 
to  $5,  for  the  usual  reason — it  costs  more 
than  ever  to  meet  each  of  an  increasing 
number  of  requests  for  services.  .  .  .  Social 
Security  benefits  for  teachers  almost  got 
through  last  spring’s  Congress;  has  good 
chance  this  fall.  .  .  .  American  Association 
of  University  Women  wants  the  “Voice  of 
America"  to  be  heard  in  this  country,  too 
.  .  .  and  also  wants  the  programs  in  the 
hands  of  educators.  ...  It  is  estimated  that 
nearly  10,000  of  our  24,000  high  schools 
have  student  councils;  if  you  are  sponsor 
of  the  council  in  your  school,  get  the  1P48 
Handbook  for  Student  Councils,  an  aid 
published  by  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS 
The  Federal  Civil  Service  Commission  is 
seeking  candidates  for  the  position  of  Ad 
viser  of  Education  in  each  of  several  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies.  Salaries  range  from 
$7,102  to  $9,975,  depending  on  experience 
and  qualifications.  Full  information  and  ap¬ 
plication  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  8th  and  F 
Streets,  N.W.,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  All 
positions  are  located  in  Washington. 

FLYING  BOOKKEEPERS 
W.  Stuart  Symington,  secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  told  more  than  600  graduates 
of  Bryant  College  (Providence,  Rhode 
Island)  that  management  of  the  U.  S.  Air 
Force  is  being  reduced  to  business  account¬ 
ing  methods.  Speaking  at  the  recent  com¬ 
mencement  exercises  at  which  he  received 
from  Dr.  Henry  L.  Jacobs,  president  of 
Bryant,  an  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
science  in  business  administration.  Secre¬ 
tary  Symington  predicted  that  promotion 


100  BUSINESSMEN, 
Doctors,  Lawyers, 
Engineers,  Theologians 

Met  at  Buck  Hill  Falls  this  spring 
to  seek  the  answer  to  such  ques¬ 
tions  as : 

•  How  do  you  educate  a  man  to 
be  a  better  citizen? 

•  How  do  you  train  a  business¬ 
man  to  solve  personal  and  social 
problems  as  intelligently  as  he 
does  his  professional  problems? 

•  What  should  be  ‘the  goals  and 
aims  of  professional  schools? 

•  How  can  courses  be  taught  to 
give  students  the  desire  and 
ability  to  continue  to  learn  after 
graduation  ? 

You  can  read  what  these  educators 
said  about  inter-professional  prob¬ 
lems  in 

EDUCATION  FOR 
PROFESSIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 

— a  report  of  proceedings  of  the 
Inter-Professions  Conference  on 
Education  for  Professional  Respon¬ 
sibility,  Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  April  12,  13,  14,  1948. 
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5  Smooih  CipdsiA 

Typing  Letters  for  Greater  Skill  pre¬ 
sents  84  model,  facsimile,  full-scale  let¬ 
ters  that  sample  every  variation  of  to¬ 
day’s  business-letter  styles.  The  models 
are  arranged  in  five  skill-building  cycles — 

1.  Fundamental  styles  ..Letters  1-28 

2.  Special  lines,  each  style  ....  29-48 

3.  Special  paragraphs,  each  style  49-64 

4.  Tabulations,  each  style  .  65-80 

5.  Two-page  letters,  each  style  81-84 
— in  which  all  variations  of  each  basic 
style,  in  all  sizes,  are  introduced  so 
gradually  that  only  one  new  factor  is  in 
each  new  letter. 


8  UdJiA 

Typing  Letters  for  Greater  Skill  will  do 
the  job  wherever  high  speed  in  typing 
letters  is  the  fundamental  goal,  as: 

1.  Collegiate  refresher  courses 

2.  Night  school  refresher  courses 

3.  Pretranscription  typing  courses 

4.  Intensive  vocational  courses 

5.  Second,  third,  fourth  terms 

6.  Supplementary  text,  any  term 

7.  Pre- employment  readiness  course 

8.  Reference  style-book  use 


Srmd  your  ordor  or  rrqHOtl  for  oxamlnotion 
copy  to  tho  noarrtt  Crogg  ogire  —  NOW 


THE  GREGC',  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


New  York  16 


Boston  16 


Chicago  3  »  Dallas  1 

San  Francisco  2  Toronto  5  London,  W.C.l 


of  officers  will  be  based  partially  on  tneir 
ability  to  apply  cost  accounting  to  opera¬ 
tion  of  Air  Force  units.  He  stated  that 
careful  records  have  been  kept  of  the  cost 
of  each  load  in  the  Berlin  airlift,  to  seek 
economical  operations  in  the  future.  I 

THE  SWEM  NOTEBOOKS  | 

That  Charles  L.  Swem  was  for  eight  j 
years  the  confidential  secretary  to  Presidem  I 
Wf)odrow  Wilson  is  a  fact  that  every  lover  1 
of  shorthand  knows ;  that  Mr.  Swem’s  note-  ' 
books  might  have  a  great  historical  value 
is  a  fact  known  only  by  historians  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  great  President’s  life.  Business 
teachers  may,  therefore,  take  great  pride 
in  the  acclaim  recently  given  Mr.  Swem  on 
the  occasion  of  his  bestowing  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  such  notebooks  to  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity’s  new  $6,000,000  Firestone  Library. 

Dr.  Julian  P.  Boyd,  chief  librarian,  said 
the  Swem  notebooks  were  “of  the  greatest 
historical  importance,  including  much  mate¬ 
rial  hitherto  unknown.”  The  University  is 
adding  the  Swem  works  to  the  other  Wil- 
soniana  that  Princeton  has  collected  for 
many  years. 

Mr.  Swem  is  now  a  reporter  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York  State. 


Associations 

DELI  A  PI  EPSILON 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  professional  fraternity 
for  graduate  researchers  in  business  educa¬ 
tion,  is  continuing  its  rapid  growth  and 
stimulating  service.  Dr.  Elvin  S.  Eystei, 
Indiana  University,  is  currently  president 
of  the  fraternity ;  and  under  his  administra¬ 
tion  new  chapters  have  been  recently  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  < 
Ball  State  Teachers  College,  and  Ohio 
State  University.  The  roster  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity  now  includes : 

Alpha  New  York  University 

Beta  Oklahoma  A.  &  M. 

Gamma  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Delta  University  of  Cincinnati 

Epsilon  Boston  University 

Zeta  Unjversity  of  North  Carolina 

Eta  University  of  Denver 

Theta  Indiana  University 

Iota  Syracuse  University 

Kappa  Ifniversity  of  Michigan 

Lambda  Northwestern  University 

Mu  Unjversity  of  Tennessee 

Nu  University  of  Kentucky 

Xi  University  of  Florida 

Omicron  State  University  of  Iowa 

Pi  Ball  State  Teachers  College 

Rho  Ohio  State  University 


Mu 

Nu 

Xi 

Omicron 

Pi 

Rho 


The  PPE  constitution  requires,  amoii? 
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To  request  more  information,  you  may  wish  to  use  the  check-coupon  on  page  126 
XTOBER,  1948 


the  1948-1949 

Sd&^tStooA 

NATIONAL 

GREGG  SHORTHAND^  ” 
CONTEST 


It’s  back  u^ain . . . 
The  Shorthanfl  Contest 


Please  send  me  entry  blank  and  rules  for  your  Raterbrook  Pen  Shorthand  Contest,  together 
with  copies  of  contest  material  for  my  class.  This  material  is  to  be  sent  without  cost  or 
obligation. 


NAME 


SCHOOL _ _  _  .  _ NO.  OF  STUDENTS  IN  CLASS_ _ 


ADDHFilS 


♦Free  Esterbrook  Gregg-Approved  Fountain  Pen  to  the 
teacher  wherever  15  OK  MORE  students  are  to  compete. 


Students  Look  Forward  To! 


THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY, 
Cooper  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


For  the  first  time  since  the  war . . .  Esterbrook 
announces  a  Gregg  Shorthand  Contest ...  a  contest 
designed  to  increase  students’  interest  in  better  short¬ 
hand  through  improved  penmanship.  In  the  previous 
contests,  thousands  of  shorthand  students  have  found 
that  the  competition  not  only  is  intensely  interesting 
.  .  .  but  definitely  helpful. 


Each  student  submitting  an  outstanding  paper  will 
receive  a  Meritorious  Award  Certificate.  This  is  an 
honor  worth  while  winning.  Pupils  will  find  it  of 
practical  value  when  entering  the  business  world. 


SIX  SILVER  CUP  AWARDS 


*Free  Pen  To  Teachers 

In  addition  to  the  Meritorious  Award  Certificates, 
six  silver  cups  representing  the  national  championship 
will  be  awarded  to  the  teachers  having  the  finest 
papers  submitted  by  their  classes.  There  will  be  a 
championship  and  a  runner-up  cup  for  each  school 
group — public,  private  and  parochial.  Register  your 
class  now.  Your  pupils  will  enjoy  competing  in  this 
contest.  Contest  closes  May  1st,  1949. 


other  items,  that  the  sponsoring  institution 
have  a  year-round  graduate  program.  Doc¬ 
tor  Eyster  reports  that  other  institutions 
have  applied  for  charters. 

Annual  Research  Contest.  One  of  the 
features^  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  service  to 
business  education  is  the  fraternity’s  annual 
sponsorship  of  a  research-award  contest. 
The  Ninth  Contest  has  just  recently  been 
announced  by  Dr.  H.  G.  Enterline  (In¬ 
diana  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana), 
chairman  of  the  contest  committee  and  the 
person  to  whom  all  entries  should  be  for¬ 
warded.  Eligible  are  all  master’s  or  doc¬ 
tor’s  studies  completed  during  the  calendar 
year  1948,  but  no  study  that  has  been  used 
as  the  basis  for  articles  appearing  in  jour¬ 
nals  of  national  distribution  is  eligible.  The 
winning  study  will  be  published  by  Okla¬ 
homa  A.  &  M.  College,  and  the  author  will 
receive  fifty  copies  of  his  study. 

NEW  BUSINESS-EDUCATION 
GROUP  FOUNDED 

Fifty-three  Negro  business  educators, 
representing  private  business  schools,  public 
secondary  schools,  and  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  in  eighteen  states,  met  in  Atlantic 
City  on  July  24  to  organize  a  new  associa¬ 
tion  for  business  teachers. 

To  be  known  as  the  National  Business 
Education  League,  the  organization  will 
support  an  active  program  to  improve  place¬ 
ment,  public  relations,  instructional  facili¬ 
ties,  and  professional  opportunities  for 
Negro  business  teachers,  as  well  as  to  sup¬ 
port  the  general  advancement  of  the  field. 

Officers  elected  pro  tern,  until  adoption 
of  a  constitution  at  next  summer’s  confer¬ 
ence  in  Detroit,  include  the  following: 

Dr.  Irene  C.  Hypps,  supervisor  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  in  Washington’s  Divisions 
10-13,  president;  H.  Naylor  Fitzhugh, 
Howard  University,  vice-president;  S.  G. 
Madden,  Armstrong  High  School,  Rich¬ 
mond,  treasurer;  Mrs.  O.  P.  Williams,  di¬ 
rector  of  business  education  at  the  Fort 
Valley,  Georgia,  State  College,  correspond¬ 
ing  secretary;  Mrs.  R.  I^uise  Grooms, 

*  Another  feature  service  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  not 
so  wideljr  heralded  as  it  deserves,  is  compilation  of  the 
annual  Business  Education  Index,  published  each  spring 
to  inventory  all  the  business-education  research  and 
writings  of  the  preceding  calendar  year.  This  publi¬ 
cation  is  distributed  by  The  Business  Education  World 
(270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York)  for 
the  fraternity;  cost;  $1.  The  use  of  the  Index  has 
increased  rapidly  since  the  first,  the  1940,  volume;  and 
the  Index  is  currently  used  widely  as  a  “supplementary 
text”  in  business-education  methods  and  graduate 
classes. 


president  of  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Com¬ 
merce,  recording  secretary;  and  Dr.  V.  V. 
Oak,  dean  of  Alcorn,  Mississippi,  A.  &  M. 
College,  editor. 

NEW  OFFICERS  *  ( 

FOR  THE  U.B.E.A. 

The  United  Business  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  and  its  program  of  expanded  services 
[see  page  504  of  the  May  B.E.W.]  will  be 
headed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers, 
according  to  a  recent  announcement  re-  > 
ceived  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Dr.  Cecil  Puckett  (University  of  Den¬ 
ver),  president;  Dr.  Albert  C.  Fries 
( Northwestern  University),  vice-president; 
Gladys  Bahr  (Withrow  High  School,  Cin¬ 
cinnati),  treasurer;  Hollis  Guy  (1201  Six¬ 
teenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.), 
executive  secretary;  and  Dr.  Hamden  L 
Forkner  (Columbia  University),  ex- 
officio. 

The  two  special  divisions  of  the  ubea 
will  have  their  own  sets  of  officers.  The 
first  of  these,  the  ubea  Research  Founda¬ 
tion,  will  be  headed  by  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax 
(New  York  University),  president;  Dr. 
Jessie  Graham  (Supervisor  of  Business 
Education,  Los  Angeles),  vice-president; 
aud  Dr.  Russell  Cansler  (Northwestern 
University),  secretary. 

The  UBEA  Administrators’  Division  is 
headed  by  Bernard  Shilt  (Supervisor  of 
Business  Education,  Buffalo),  president; 
Dr.  John  N.  Given  (Supervisor  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,  Los  Angeles),  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Dr.  Kenneth  Hansen  (Colorado 
State  College  of  Education),  secretary. 

CONVENTION  BRIEFS 

Southwestern  Private  C  otnmercial 
Schools  Association :  October  28-30,  in  San  ) 
Antonio  [Will  Rogers :  “The  city  where  | 
beauty  and  traditions  have  been  pre-  | 
served”],  with  Clyde  Phillips,  of  the  Elmer 
Wheeler  Sales  Training  Institute,  Houston, 
Texas,  presiding.  .  .  .  An  idea  for  ever> 
business-education  fraternity:  When  Pi 
Rho  Zeta  International  (private-business- 
school  organization)  held  its  recent  annual 
conclave  in  Milwaukee,  July  23-25,  the  en¬ 
tire  convention  was  filmed.  The  reels  will 
be  available  to  chapters  throughout  the 
year.  That’s  bringing  the  mountain  home! 

.  .  .  Tri-State  Business  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  October  8  and  9,  at  the  Roosevelt 
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■  New  initiates  to  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  are  these  charter  members  of  Pi  Chapter,  installed  this 
past  summer  at  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana.  Shown  above  are<  front 


row — Helen  Logan,  Helen  Pennington,  Ednaferne  Jones,  Anna  Louise  Abraham,  Elizabeth 


Brushfield,  Maxine  Allen,  and  Thelma  Gruver;  middle  row — Byron  Smith,  R.  S.  Burkhart. 
Raymond  Rittman,  Della  Austin,  Dale  Kellam,  Ben  Ervin,  Donald  McKinney,  Robert  Colvin, 


and  Dr.  M.  E.  Studebaker  (member  of  Theta  Chapter  and  faculty  advisor  to  Pi  Chapter) ; 
back  row — Carl  Humphrey,  Lawrence  Phillips,  B.  M.  Swinford,  Neil  Daily,  and  David  Jones. 


I  1  Making  plans  for  this  year*s  nbta  convention  are  these  board  members  and  officers  of  the 
National  Business  Teachers  Association  (left  to  right):  Dr.  Albert  C.  Fries,  Northwestern 
University;  Jay  R.  Gates,  Dyke  and  Spencerian  College;  Ray  G.  Price,  University  of  Minnesota, 
^asurer;  L.  H.  Diekroeger,  Hadley  Technical  High  School,  St.  Louis,  president;  Robert  Finch, 
Cincinnati  Board  of  Public  Education,  secretary;  Jay  Miller,  Goldey  College;  E.  W.  Alex¬ 


ander,  Central  High  School,  St.  Louis.  Not  present  are  Mary  Sufana,  Washington  High  School, 
East  Chicago,  Indiana,  first  vice-president;  and  Willis  M.  Kenealy,  California  State  Department 
of  Education,  second  vice-president.  The  convention  will  meet  at  the  Book-Cadillac  Hotel 
in  Detroit  on  December  27-30. 
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Hotel  in  Pittsburgh,  with  Paul  Angelo  pre¬ 
siding.  Convention  theme:  “Application  of 
Research  to  Business  Education.” 


Letters 


Dear  BEW  : 

A  rather  ingenious  typewriting  student 
(see  picture)  at  Wisconsin  High  School 
was  not  content  to  bemoan  the  fact  that 
the  marginal  warning  bell  on  his  typewriter 
was  inaudible  to  him.  With  the  permission 
of  his  instructor,  he  devised  a  red  light 
that  would  flash  near  the  end  of  the  line. 
With  the  light  placed  just  outside  the  direct 
line  of  vision  toward  the  copy,  the  student 
could  easily  tell  when  he  had  reached  the 
warning  point. 

This  device  may  not  be  a  practical  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  ty^writer,  and  it  is  not  recom¬ 
mended  as  such.  But  might  it  not  be  valu¬ 
able  to  the  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  typ¬ 
ists?  It  does  alleviate  the  necessity  for 
glancing  from  copy  to  machine  and  back 
again. — Russell  J.  Hosier,  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

B  Changing  job?  Because  it  takes  about 
six  <weeks  to  ''process"  a  name  on  a  huge 
subscription  list  like  ours,  nve  hope  you’ll 
let  us  knonff,  your  nevi  address  right 
away.  Please  tell  us  both  the  old  ad¬ 
dress  (so  we  can  cancel  it)  and  the  new 
address  (so  we  can  enter  it).  The  post 
office  likes  to  know  tones,  too! 


Schools 

SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES 

B.  F.  Williams,  president  of  the  Capital 
City  Commercial  College,  Des  Moines,  ’ 
Iowa,  reports  that  his  school  has  moved  to 
a  mansion  in  the  residential  section  of  Des 
Moines  (across  the  street  from  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  mansion).  The  new  school  accom¬ 
modates  more  students  with  better  facilities 
— including  superior  classrooms  and  a  ‘ 
campus.  New  address:  3001  Grand  Avenue, 
Des  Moines  12. 

When  the  Barnes  School  of  Commerce 
(Denver)  suffered  a  spectacular  Saturday- 
night  fire  last  spring,  the  building  was  de¬ 
clared  safe  on  Sunday,  student  volunteers 
helped  clean  up  debris  on  Monday  and  , 
Tuesday,  classes  resumed  on  Wednesday 
with  80  per  cent  attendance,  and  full-scale 
routine  had  been  re-established  with  100 
per  cent  attendance  by  Friday.  That  same 
Friday,  a  special  edition  of  the  school  news¬ 
paper  was  published,  giving  an  accurate 
report  on  the  fire,  the  damage,  and  the 
recovery.  “Incredible  recovery”  were  the 
words  used  by  the  local  press — an  under¬ 
statement  ! 

Columbia  University  is  discontinuing  its 
undergraduate  program  in  business-admin¬ 
istration  training  and  will  henceforth  con¬ 
tinue  training  only  on  the  graduate  level. 
Philip  Young,  dean  of  the  school,  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  change  is  being  made  be¬ 
cause  “training  for  business  must  be  put  on 
a  par  with  that  of  other  professions  which 
require  undergraduate  training  prior  to 
specialization.” 

Hunter  College,  of  New  York  City, 
initiates  its  first  classes  of  business  teacher 
training  on  the  graduate  level  this  fall  ^ 
Initial  offerings  will  be  conducted  by  Di. 
James  Meehan  and  John  Gress.  A  full 
program  leading  to  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts  and  education  will  be  conferred  on 
students  who  meet  all  requirements  of  the 
program.  Special  feature :  possibly,  a  work¬ 
shop  in  business  education  in  lieu  of  the 
usual  master’s  thesis.  The  program  is  sub¬ 
sidized  by  the  state  of  New  York. 

The  Winslow  School,  of  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  has  opened  a  Department  of 
Shorthand  Reporting,  one  of  the  first  in 
New  England  to  receive  government  con¬ 
tracts  for  training  reporters.  The  new  high- 
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speed  course  will  be  taught  by  Irene 
Brierly,  according  to  a  recent  announce¬ 
ment  by  the  trenvsurer  of  the  school,  Joseph 
H.  Leddy. 

HOW  MANY  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  ARE  THERE? 

Figpires  recently  released  by  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  indicate  that 
there  are  better  than  24,000  secondary 
schools  in  America — if  both  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  are  included.  The  fig¬ 
ures,  based  on  a  final  compilation  of  1946 
figures  and  compared  w'ith  1938  figures, 
also  indicate  a  trend  toward  the  6-3-3  plan, 
with  the  number  of  four-year  high  schools 
decreasing,  although  still  predominant. 

1938  1946  Change 

Janior  H.S.  (Grades  7-9) .  2,372  2,656  -f  284 

Wor  H.S.  (Grades  10-12) _  959  1,319  -f  360 

Jr.-Sr.  H.S.  (Grades  7-12) .  6,203  6,362  -f  159 

^Regular”  H.S.  (Grades  9-12) .  .15,740  13,844  —1,896 

Total  .  ..25,274  24,181  —1,093 

.\LUMNI  FUNDS 

How  much  is  loyalty  to  one’s  college 
worth?  Allen  F.  Hawley,  fund-drives 
director  for  the  American  Alumni  Council, 
reported  that  the  alumni  of  American 
colleges  and  universities  last  year  pre¬ 
sented  their  alma  maters  with  $9,628,922. 
This  was  a  million  and  a  half  more  than 
the  preceding  year  and  represents  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  383,260  loyal  alumni  of  141 
institutions. 

FOR  GUIDANCE  COUNSELORS 

Tw’o  booklets  recommended  to  every  vo¬ 
cational  counselor  have  been  prepared  by 
Dr.  J.  S.  Noffsinger,  executive  secretary 
of  the  National  Council  of  Business 
Schools. 

Directory  of  Approved  Business  Col¬ 
leges,  a  list  of  over  500  business  colleges 
approved  by  the  Council,  with  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  criteria  used  in  approving  them. 

Approved  Technical  Institutes,  a  more 
limited  compilation  of  authoritative  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  courses  approved  for  vet¬ 
eran  trainees  under  Public  Laws  16  and 
346  in  schools  belonging  to  the  National 
Council  of  Technical  Schools. 

I  Both  of  these  books  give  worth-while 
career  information  in  addition  to  listed 
schools.  Single  copies  may  be  obtained 
1  free  from  Doctor  Noffsinger  at  839  Seven- 
I  teenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


EXAMINE  THESE  THREE 

Practice  Sets 

THEY  WILL  EQUIP 
YOUR  STUDENTS  WITH 
ESSENTIAL  SKILLS 

/.  Gla^-ical  P*U3ciece.  I 

A  short  course  that  will  train  your  students 
in  a  limited  period  of  time  to  be  compe¬ 
tent  clerical  workers  or  assistant  book¬ 
keepers.  It  will  train  them  to  make  en¬ 
tries  on  the  records  of  sales,  invoices,  cash 
received,  and  checks  drawn  and  to  foot 
and  prove  these  records.  It  will  also  teach 
them  to  post  to  the  accounts  receivable 
and  accounts  payable  ledgers.  Your  stu¬ 
dents  will  become  familiar  with  every  type 
of  modern  business  document.  All  the 
work  is  done  on  genuine  standard  forms 
exactly  like  those  used  in  business. 

J2.  PaeyuiU  Peco^ 

This  unit  consists  of  text  material,  practice 
Instructions,  and  a  complete  set  of  stand¬ 
ard  payroll  forms,  employee  earnings  rec¬ 
ords,  and  prescribed  governmental  reports. 
The  practice  assignments  provide  experi¬ 
ence  in  computing  regular  and  overtime 
hours,  earnings,  deductions  for  old-age 
benefits,  unemployment  insurance,  and 
other  deductions.  Posting  to  the  earnings 
records  and  preparation  of  federal  and 
state  returns  are  included. 

3*  SimfxUffUteL  Pecaul  Ke/OfUeu^ 

A  short,  concise,  practical  course  in  simpli¬ 
fied  record  keeping  for  various  kinds  of 
small,  retail  businesses.  Actual  business 
forms  of  the  most  modern  design  are  used 
throughout.  The  course  includes  complete 
data  for  the  preparation  of  operating  state¬ 
ments  and  balance  sheets;  it  provides  in¬ 
formation  for  the  preparation  of  tax  re¬ 
turns  and  governmental  reports;  it  affords 
complete  financial  control  of  the  business. 

Ondefi  tfou/i  CeAaldeaiioet 
Cofxied,  *Joda4^ 

Charles  R.  Hadley  Company 

pathfinders 

330  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles  12,  Calif. 

342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Other  Depositories:  Chicago  -  Detroit  -  Son  Francisco 
Atlanta  -  Seattle  -  Portland  -  Socramento 
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9  New  Speed.  Get-ready  time  no  more 
than  o  moment.  Every  turn  of  the  crank 
delivers  o  copy ...  up  to  three  each 
second  when  motor  driven ...  of  anything 
written,  typed  or  drown. 

3  New  Ease.  With  brief  training  any  op* 
erotor  con  turn  out  professional-look¬ 
ing,  easy-to-read  black  on  white,  single 
or  multiple  color  copies. 

a  New  Flexibility.  Flexomatic  Control 
— exclusive  with  A.  B.  Dick  mimeographs 
— accommodates  a  great  variety  of 
paper  and  card  stocks  in  sizes  up  to  9  x  16 
inches. 

See  these  new  machines.  For  use  with  all 
makes  of  suitable  stencil  duplicating  prod¬ 
ucts.  Look  in  the  phone  book  for  the  name 
of  your  nearby  A.  B.  Dick  Company  branch 
or  distributor,  or  mail  the  coupon  below. 


^  REASONS  WHY 
INDUSTRY  LIKES  THE 

A.  Be  DICK 
MIMEOGRAPHS 


'v  J 


Special  School  Services 

Mimeograph  Tracing  Pages.  Over  400  new 
illustrations  of  timely  subjects  by  profes¬ 
sional  artists  ...  easy  to  trace  ...  every 
school  activity  featured. 

Newspaper  Stencil  Sheets.  Form-topped 
with  guide  lines  for  two-  and  three-column 
newspapers,  easy  and  simple  for  make  up. 


Fundamentals  of  Mimeograph  Stencil  Du¬ 
plication,  new  textbook  bv  Dr.  Peter  L. 
Agnew,  Assistant  Dean,  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  New  York  University,  and  Prof.  Rus¬ 
sell  N.  Cansler,  School  of  Commerce, 
Northwestern.  Complete  course  of  15  as¬ 
signments,  illustrating  detailed  procedure, 
i  Essentially  self-teaching.  , 


A.  B.  DICK 

the  oldest  name 

in  mimeographing 


A.  B.  Dick  Company,  D«pt.  B-E-1048 

720  W«$t  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 

Send  me  more  information  on  your  new  mimeographs  with  Hexomatte 

Control  and  your  school  services. 


I  CITY . STATE. 

L _ 


To  request  more  mformation,  you  may  wish  to  use  the  check-coupon  on  page  126. 
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Mr.  Average  College  Professor 


■  ROBERT  L.  HITCH 
University  of  Wyoming 

Mr.  average  College  Professor” 
was  found  through  a  five-state  sur¬ 
vey  including  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and  Kansas.  Questionnaires  were 
sent  to  260  professors  at  26  colleges.  The 
group  of  colleges  surveyed  included  both 
church-affiliated  and  state  schools.  The 
,  large  universities  were  not  surveyed. 
This  survey  is,  therefore,  as  its  name 
implies,  strictly  a  college  study. 

Of  the  260  questionnaires  sent  out, 
122  were  returned  with  complete  data; 
28  were  returned  for  want  of  a  forward¬ 
ing  address ;  and  6  were  returned  because 
the  professors  had  moved  outside  the 
area  being  surveyed.  A  random  sampling 
of  male  professors  was  made  through  the 
use  of  college  catalogues.  Approximately 
one-third  of  those  surveyed  had  doctor’s 
degrees,  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  others 
had  master’s  degrees.  The  co-operation 
received  was  most  gratifying.  The  great 
V  majority  of  those  who  replied  showed 
considerable  interest  and  asked  that  they 
be  sent  a  summary  of  the  findings. 

j  Meet  Mr.  Average 
j  Ccdlege  Professor 

He  is  married  and  has  two  (we  don’t 
like  fractional  parts)  children. 

He  receives  a  nine-month  salary  of 
$3,436. 

He  earns  $384  on  the  side  during  the 
nine-month  term. 

His  wife  works.  She  earns  $380. 


His  children  earn  $75. 

He  receives  $614  if  he  teaches  sum¬ 
mer  school. 

He  earns  $100  on  the  side  during 
the  summer. 

He  receives  gifts,  usually  cash,  total¬ 
ing  $125. 

He  spends  $96  ($24  a  person)  for 
food  each  month. 

He  puts  $35  a  month  into  insurance 
and  savings. 

He  drives  a  1939  automobile — most 
likely  a  Ford. 

He  has  a  total  family  income  of  $4,800. 

He  feels  that  it  is  necessary  for  his 
wife  to  work  in  order  to  “make  ends 
meet.”  (The  man  provides  less  than  half 
the  family  income  in  three  cases.) 

The  average  size  of  family  for  all  those 
investigated  was  3.5  persons.  The  aver¬ 
age  size  for  men  with  children  was  4.5 
persons.  Following  is  a  percentage  group¬ 
ing; 

5  per  cent  have  four  children 
11  per  cent  have  three  children 
39  per  cent  have  two  children 
16  per  cent  have  one  child 
24  per  cent  have  no  children 
5  per  cent  are  bachelors 

Let’s  Consider  His 
Nine-Month  Salary 

His  average  nine-month  salary  is 
$3,436.  The  range  is  from  $1,440  to 
$5,925.  The  second  lowest  salary  is  $1,500 
and  the  second  highest  is  $4,860.  Follow¬ 
ing  is  how  the  salaries  look  when  placed 
in  $500  groupings: 
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Range  Per  Cent 

Above  $5,000 . 8 

$4,500  to  5,000 .  5.0 

4,000  to  4,500 .  14.0 

3.500  to  4,000  .  25.0 

3,000  to  3,500 .  21.0 

2.500  to  3,000 .  17.0 

2,000  to  2,500  .  6.0 

Relow  2,000 .  11.2 


Something  to  hmmm  about:  34  per 
cent,  those  below  $3,000,  are  below  the 
health  and  housing  standards  set  by  the , 
government  for  the  average  family. 


His  Extra 

Nine-Month  Income 

Fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  group  had 
extra  income  during  the  nine-month 
period.  The  average  for  all  surveyed  was 
$384,  but  the  average  for  just  those  who 
had  the  extra  income  was  $697.  This 
income  was  earned  by  the  professors 
themselves. 

If  the  average  was  $697,  what  was 
the  general  range?  By  groups; 

21  per  cent  earned  $1,000  or  more  extra 

20  per  cent  earned  between  $500  and  $1,000 

30  per  cent  earned  between  $100  and  $500 

29  per  cent  earned  less  than  $100 

What  did  the  professors  do  to  earn 
this  extra  income? 


Activity  Per  Cent 

Investments  .  29 

Lecturing .  23 

Choir  work .  19 

Miscellaneous  .  19 

Evening  school  .  16 

Professional  services  .  8 

Preaching  .  8 

Writing  .  8 

Organists . 8 

Clerking .  6 

Officiating  ganio .  6 

Room  rent .  .5 


The  Income  of  the 
Professor’s  Family 

Thirty  per  cent  of  the  wives  contribute 
to  the  family  income.  Of  this  group, 
60  per  cent  have  children.  The  average 
income  for  all  wives  is  $380.  The  aver¬ 
age  income  for  those  wives  who  contri¬ 
bute  is  $1,253.  The  range  is  from  $2,700 
to  $85.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  contribut¬ 
ing  wives  provide  over  $1,000  for  the 


lamlly.  7'he  majority  of  the  men  fed 
that  their  zvives’  incomes  are  necessary. 

How  does  Mrs.  College  Professor  earn 
money  ? 

41  per  cent  teach 
13  per  cent  do  secretarial  work 
13  per  cent  have  private  investment  return 
10  per  cent  take  in  roomers  and  boarders 
6  per  cent  do  clerking  work 
3  per  cent  do  professional  writing 
3  per  cent  get  return  for  political  activities 
3  per  cent  work  in  libraries 
3  per  cent  work  as  dietitians 
3  per  cent  work  as  nurses 

Seventeen  per  cent  of  children  work. 
The  average  earning  for  those  who  work 
is  $340.  The  range  is  from  $1,050  to 
$100.  Fifty  per  cent  feel  this  income 
is  necessary.  Following  arc  comments 
from  the  question  “Do  you  feel  this  in¬ 
come  is  necessary?”  “It  is  desirable." 
“It  helps.”  “Yes,  I  am  ashamed  to  say." 
“It  is  good  training.” 

Mr.  College  Professor’s 
Summer  Income 

Sixty-three  per  cent  teach  in  summer 
school,  although  many  feel  that  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  such  work  will  not  last 
after  the  veterans  are  graduated.  The 
average  summer-school,  earnings  for 
those  who  teach  is  $614.  The  average 
length  of  the  summer  term  is  ten  weeks. 
The  salary  range  is  from  $1,020  to  $200. 
( It  is  assumed  that  the  lower  figures  rep¬ 
resented  only  part-time  teaching.) 

Seventeen  per  cent  have  summer  in¬ 
come  from  sources  other  than  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  summer-school  classes.  The  aver¬ 
age  earning  for  those  who  work  is  $615. 
The  range  is  from  $1,500  to  $75.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  list  of  the  activities  engaged 
in : 


Activity  I'erLenl 

Selling  books  .  26 

Camp  work .  Oi 

Recreation  work  .  IS 

Investments .  15 

Student  promotion  .  10 

Preaching  .  5 

Choir  work .  5 

Speaking  .  5 

Professional  services  .  5 

Qerking .  5 
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;  But  Mr.  C.  P.  Gets  Gifts 

Of  the  professors  surveyed,  15  per  cent 
Imported  they  had  received  “substantial” 
gihs  during  the  past  year.  The  average 
for  those  who  received  gifts  was  $780. 
Gifts  received  included  cash,  automobiles, 
refrigerators,  furniture,  and  “plenty  of 
^  health.” 

Let’s  Summarize  the 
Total  Family  Income 

The  average  family  income  i.s  $4,000. 
The  range  is  from  $1,440  to  $10.()(X).  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  percentage  grouping  of  the 
incomes : 


Ratige  Per  Cent 

Above  $10,000 .  1 

$9,000  to  10,000  .  0 

8,000  to  9,000 .  1 

7.000  to  8,000  .  4 

6,000  to  7,000  .  9 

.=;.000  to  6,000 .  28 

4,000  to  5,000 .  27 

3,000  to  4,000  .  28 

2,000  to  3,000.' .  1 

^low  2,000 .  1 


Interesting  note:  \\  ives  ccAitribute  35 
per  cent  of  the  incomes  above  $4,000! 

St 

Some  Inside  Information 
About  Other  Factors 

K 

Sainngs.  The  replies  to  our  question 
Iq'  on  this  point  were  not  satisfactory,  be- 
’  cause  the  question  was  poorly  framed. 
^  It  should  have  included  or  excluded  in- 
surance  programs  and  it  did  neither.  It 
is  assumed  that  those  who  answered  with 
i  figure  included  the  insurance  program. 
Injike  manner  it  is  assumed  that  those 
who  reported  no  savings  did  have  insur- 
ince  programs.  For  those  who  reported 
1  savings,  the  average  was  $68  a  month. 
The  range  was  from  $500  (for  the  high- 
^  income  bachelor)*  to  $10.  In  answer  to 
5  Ae  question,  “How  much  did  you  save 
J  last  month  ?”  one  professor  answered, 
j  “Ha !”  while  others  reported  losses.  Some 
3  are  leaving  the  profession  because  of 
5  their  “dislike  for  a  program  of  deficit 
5  spending.” 

p  ‘Maidens  desiring  the  address  of  the  bachelor  with 
'  « income  of  $10,600  may  write  the  author. 


Food.  All  professors  eat.  The  average 
food  cost  a  person  is  $24  a  month.  The 
range  a  person  is  from  $60  to  $15.  Some 
live  on  small  farms  and  provide  much  of 
their  food  from  gardens  and  livestock. 

The  Family  Car.  The  American’s 
automobile  is  a  fairly  good  barometer  for 
measuring  his  economic  well-being.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  the  car  question 
was  inserted  in  the  survey.  Kighty-two 
per  cent  of  those  reporting  drive  cars. 
The  average  car  is  a  1939  model  and  al¬ 
most  one-third  are  Fords.  The  following 
is  a  percentage  tabulation  of  the  various 
makes  being  driven  : 


Make 

Per  Cent 

T'ords  . 

.  30 

(’hevrolets  . 

.  17 

Plymouths . 

.  15 

D(xlges  . 

q 

Oldsmobiles . 

Pontiacs  . 

.  5 

Others  . 

.  17 

Enlightening  Comments 
by  Some  Professors 

“I  am  now  considering  leaving  the 
teaching  profession  to  accept  an  $8,000 
position.  I  have  a  Ph.  D.  degree  and 
twelve  years*  teaching  experience,  have 
had  articles  in  learned  and  professional 
publications,  and  have  held  national  office 
in  professional  organizations;  but  I  can¬ 
not  earn  a  living  as  a  college  professor.” 

“Much  food  is  home  produced.” 

“Difficult  to  estimate  ‘savings’  as  we 
aren’t  bothered  with  this  problem.” 

“My  estimate  is  that  $1,500  in  1938- 
1939  was  more  than  $2,500  now.  Right  ?” 

“It  is  unfortunate  for  the  college 
teaching  profession  that  there  are  so 
many  in  the  profession  who  have  some 
small  means  of  their  own  or  a  wife  with 
some  means.  Many  of  our  college  teach¬ 
ers  live  in  beautiful  homes  and  are  rather 
self-satisfied — not  eager  to  ‘cause  trou¬ 
ble’  by  demanding  salary  increases.  This 
situation  makes  the  problem  for  the 
average  college  teacher  almost  hopeless. 
Loyalty  to  the  college,  to  the  community, 
and  so  on,  are  factors  on  which  every 
college  and  university  capitalizes.” 

“I  am  no  longer  a  college  professor. 


I  left  the  ranks  because  of  low  salary. 
Am  now  with  TVA.  Nevertheless  I’m 
filling  this  out,  based  on  my  TVA  status. 
It  may  illustrate  one  reason  why  sorne 
of  us  have  left  the  profession.”  (This 
man  is  making  $6,400  with  TVA;  his 
figures  are  not  included  in  the  foregoing.) 

“Hardly  feel  that  we  can  afford  a  car 
as  we  live  fairly  close  to  the  campus.” 

“I  have  my  Ph.  D.  and  quit  teaching 
in  1945  for  the  following  reasons :  $2,200 
salary;  no  Social  Security;  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement;  lack  of  disci¬ 
pline  in  methods  of  administration  when 
dealing  with  ‘cheaters’;  modem  trends 
in  curriculum  that  seem  largely  crackpot 
or  downright  retrogression  to  me!  Lx)ss 
of  dignity  (respect  for)  teachers,  as  a 
trend.” 

“Our  only  savings  are  our  planned  ones 
— by  insurance.” 

“I  paid  off  an  old  note  for  $720  made 
while  going  to  graduate  school.” 

“My  ownership  of  a  house  and  bonds 
resulted  from  earnings  I  made  in  the 


military  service.  The  farm  1  inherited. 
My  salary  as  a  professor  has  not  been 
adequate.” 

“The  figures  above  apply  to  1945-1946. 
The  last  six  months  of  the  academic  year 
my  deficit  ran  $75  a  month.  I  left  teach¬ 
ing.” 

Author’s 

Comments 

This  survey  was  not  made  for 
graduate- school  credit;  neither  was  it 
sjKjnsored  by  any  type  of  organization  or 
publication.  The  sole  purpose  for  mak¬ 
ing  this  study  was  to  determine  whether 
college  professors  had  income  frtwn 
sources  other  than  their  own  employ¬ 
ment  on  the  campus.  I  was  beginning 
to  wonder  whether  the  “other  boys”  were 
experiencing  the  same  economic  squeeze 
that  has  been  creeping  up  on  me  for  the 
past  several  months. 

The  answer  seems  to  be  “Yes.” 

I  have  no  speech  to  make.  Draw  your 
own  conclusions. 


■  Dr.  Hubert  A.'Hagar,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  congratulates  Mrs.  John  Robert  Gregg,  president  of  the  firm,  for  her  inspiring  address. 
Also  shown  are  other  participants  in  the  Sixtieth  Anniversary  Gregg  Conference:  (seated) 
Sr.  Marie  Therese,  O.S.F.,  who  spoke  on  “Transcription  for  the  Low  I.Q.’’;  Mrs.  Marie  M. 
Stewart,  who  spoke  on  “Business  English  in  Transcription”;  Mrs.  Madeline  Strony,  who  com¬ 
mented  on  the  address  of  Mrs.  Anne  Glasser,  “Transcription  Skill  in  Action”  in  business  offices. 

Standing  are  Qyde  I.  Blanchard,  who  gave  the  summation  at  the  close  of  the  conference; 
Alan  C.  Lloyd,  chairman  of  the  morning  session ;  Dr.  Earl  P.  Strong,  who  described  his  “Ad¬ 
ventures  in  Transcription”  in  various  Government  agencies  in  the  Navy,  and  in  business; 
Harry  B.  Bauemfeind,  chairman  of  the  aftempon  session;  and  Paul  M.  Pair,  chairman  of 
the  luncheon  session. 
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g  Sf'eakiny  before  the  Sixtieth  Anniversary  Gregg  Conference,  Mrs.  John  Robert 
Gregg,  widow  of  the  distinguished  inventor  of  Gregg  Shorthand  and  now  presi¬ 
dent  of  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  reminisced  briefly  and  described  some  of 
the  features  of  the  nezv  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual.  Because'  of  the  keen  interest 
zeith  zvhich  B.E.IV.  readers  are  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  new  Manual  next 
spring,  zve  print  here  a  condensation  of  Mrs.  Gregg’s  address. 

( 

lAdvance  Notes  on  the  New  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual 

j  ■  JANET  KINLEY  GREGG,  Pr«sident 

'  I  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 


•  ^  R.  GREGG  would  have  loved  being 
r  here  today.  He  would  have  rem- 
1  iiiisced  about  his  early  struggles  and  tri- 
-  ffliphs  (only  he  would  not  have  called 
I  km  his  triumphs,  but  yours)  here  in 
e  Chicago. 

e  Mr.  Gregg  loved  such  pauses  to  look 
e  Dack;  and  he  always  used  them  to  look 
torward,  too.  We  who  have  known  him 
ire  the  lucky  ones ;  we  are  the  ones  who 
r  an  carry  something  of  his  spirit  on  to 
k  future.  We  know  that  sixty  years 
iiom  now  Gregg  Shorthand  will  still  pre¬ 
vail  in  whatever  parts  of  the  world  the 
itom  bomb  may  have  left,  and  we  may 
irell  be  proud  to  have  been  associated  with 
iconstructive  useful  force.  Even  at  sixty, 
1$  Gregg  Shorthand  is  today,  it  is  con- 
liuting  more  and  more  as  it  is  used  by 
aiwe  and  more  people  all  the  time.  We 
w  dealing  with  youth  and  with  progress 
and  with  accomplishment  in  the  world  of 
’wiiKSS,  and  that  we  are  doing  so  must 
it  a  great  satisfaction  to  us. 

After  reminiscing,  Mr.  Gregg  would 
iave  wanted  to  tell  you  about  the  new 
ihaual  he  was  preparing.  As  you  know, 
Mr.  Gregg  felt  that  whatever  the  teach- 
«and  the  students  needed  was  the  thing 
*  should  try  to  give  them.  And  that  was 
Mt  too  difficult,  for  Gregg  Shorthand 
dapts  itself  admirably  to  almost  any 
'  >wd,  from  the  simplest  alphabetic  writ- 
\  to  the  most  advanced  and  demanding 
iyle  suitable  for  court  reporting. 

:  That  is  the  everlasting  genius  of  the 

.  ^stem:  the  ease  with  which  it  goes  to- 
[  fcther  when  written  in  full  and  its  un- 
ailing  legibility  when  it  is  abbreviated 


to  the  utmost.  It  just  flows  along  either 
way  you  write  it.  You  can  set  your  own 
pace  and  it  co-operates  completely. 

Basis  of  the  New 
Manual  Defined 

Well,  the  new  Manual  was  prepared 
with  these  objectives :  that  the  mechanism 
should  be  there  for  the  ambitious  who 
desire  to  be  among  the  best  in  the  steno¬ 
graphic  profession,  and  the  presentation 
should  be  simplified  so  that  those  who  do 
not  need  the  highest  speed  can  acquire  a 
thorough  competence  in  shorthand  in  less 
time  than  the  present  book  requires. 

Perhaps  “requires”  is  too  strong  a 
word,  for,  after  all,  the  student  could  al¬ 
ways  stop  at  the  end  of  Chapter  V  and 
still  write  any  word  in  the  language — be¬ 
cause  he  would  have  by  that  time  a  com¬ 
plete  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  of  Gregg 
Shorthand. 

The  alphabet,  of  course,  remains  un¬ 
changed.  Do  you  know  that  there  has 
never  been  even  a  suggestion  from  anyone 
that  there  should  be  a  change  in  the  alpha¬ 
bet  in  all  these  sixty  years? 

Characteristics  of 
New  Presentation 

The  new  book  is  organized  into  fewer 
units,  and  not  only  are  words  presented 
on  the  basis  of  their  frequency,  but  also 
phrases,  principles  in  general,  and  abbre¬ 
viations  such  as  prefixes  and  suffixes. 

The  reversing  principle,  which  simpli¬ 
fies  the  writing  of  so  many  outlines,  and 
which  lends  such  conspicuous  legibility  to 
the  system,  has  been  made  an  even  more 
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Over  850  business  teachers,  from  31  states  and  4  natic«is,  probably  comprising  the  largest 
single  audience  of  business  educators  ever  assembled,  crowded  into  the  main  ballroom  of 
Chicago’s  famous  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel  to  hear  Mrs.  Cregg  atul  other  speakers 


valuable  asset  by  reducing  its  application 
to  the  most  essential  combinations. 

Many  of  the  outlines  in  the  new  book 
will  be  longer  than  those  given  in  the 
i\nniversary  Edition  because  there  are 
fewer  brief  forms  and  fewer  abbrevia¬ 
tions. 

Although  many  of  you  have  told  us 
that  some  students  do  not  know  what  a 
prefix  or  a  suffix  is,  Mr.  Gregg  always  felt 
that,  after  all,  the  system  was  meant  to 
express  the  language;  and,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  prefixes  and  suffixes,  we  should 
have  a  very  much  more  complicated  lan¬ 
guage  than  we  have.  Prefixes  and  suffixes 
do  provide  for  the  classification  of  words 
in  groups  instead  of  treating  each  word 
individually. 

So,  there  are  still  prefixes  and  suffixes 
in  the  new  book,  and  even  a  few  analog¬ 
ical  (although  we  do  not  call  them  that!) 
word-beginnings  and  word-endings.  But 
the  beginnings  and  endings  that  are  really 
infrequent  and  therefore  of  less  value  as 
abbreviations  are  now  written  in  full.  The 
fact  that  this  involves  longer  outlines  has 
almost  no  effect  on  the  speed  attainable 
in  writing  the  system  because  the  longer 
forms  occur  rarely. 

I  remember,  when  Mr.  Gregg  spoke 
about  these  last  chapters  of  the  book  at  a 
meeting,  one  teacher  came  up  to  him  and 


said,  ‘T  am  going  to  stop  right  now  teach¬ 
ing  the  ones  you  have  dropj)ed.”  You  and 
I  may  miss  them  more  than  that,  but 
certainly  the  students  won’t.  I  know  you 
will  find  that  the  teaching  time  will  be 
greatly  reduced. 

Tribute  to 
Loyalty 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  say  how  deeply  we  appre¬ 
ciate  all  that  you  have  done  and  are  do¬ 
ing  to  make  your  students  successful 
writers  of  the  system.  Experience  and 
loyalty  count  for  more  than  ever  before; 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  staff  and  to  the  many 
friends  who  have  demonstrated  both  in 
abundance. 

You  know,  I  am  sure,  that  all  members 
of  the  Gregg  organization,  including  my¬ 
self,  wish  you  every  success ;  and  if  there 
is  at  any  time  anything  we  can  do  to  help 
you  in  your  work,  I  hope  you  will  feel 
free  to  let  us  know,  as  you  have  in  the 
past. 


The  Gregg  News  Letters 

will  carry  in  the  winter  issues  a  summary  of 
the  changes  to  appear  in  the  new  Gregg 
Manual.  The  B.E.W.  will  feature  articles 
about  new  teaching  procedures. 
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How  About  a  Small-Business  Course 


in  Your  High  School? 


( 

*  ■  STANLEY  C.  ROBINSON 

I  Eastern  Illinois  State  College 

I  Charleston,  Illinois 

I 


“I  have  a  list  of  them  here,”  said  Dad 
Weber.  He  handed  some  pencil  notes  to 
Fred,  who  looked  at  them  with  increas¬ 
ing^  concern : 


I 

I 


I 

I 

I 


Ever  since  Fred  Weber  entered 
Memorial  High  School  in  Milburg, 
atypical  midwestern  town  of  10,000  per¬ 
sons,  he  and  his  father  had  talked  about 
owning  their  own  business.  Mr.  Weber 
was  a  department-store  shoe  salesman, 
and  had  been  for  fifteen  years.  Fred 
had  taken  the  business  course  at  the  high 
[*  school  with  considerable  success — he 
could  take  dictation  at  110,  sometimes  at 
I  120;  he  could  type  with  a  net  of  55  for 
I  10  minutes ;  he  was  tops  in  the  book¬ 
keeping  class;  and  straight  A  in  sales- 
1  manship  and  business  law. 

;  A  few  weeks  before  Fred’s  graduation 
j  was  due,  Mr.  W’eber  thought  it  was  time 
I  for  the  two  of  them  to  make  definite 
plans,  and  Fred  enthusiastically  agreed. 
Off  and  on  they  had  talked  before — Dad 
I  would  sell  and  manage  the  store;  Fred 
would  keep  books,  help  with  the  selling ; 

!  and  so  on.  But  they  had  never  got 
I  specific.  One  evening  they  sat  down  in 
the  living  room  and  talked  business,  their 
own  business. 


I  Put  Your  Students 
in  Fred’s  Place 

I  “Now,  Fred,”  said  Mr.  Weber,  “we 

•  have  been  looking  forward  to  this  day 
for  a  good  many  years.  I  haven’t  wanted 
you  to  be  bothered  with  these  details 

I  while  you  were  studying  so  hard ;  but  now 

I  I  think  it  is.  time  for  my  son,  who  has 
taken  the  business  course  at  our  fine  high 

*  school,  to  tell  his  Dad  some  answers.” 

I  “Shoot,”  said  Fred.  “What  are  the 
questions  ?” 


1.  Which  types  of  small  businesses  have  the 
lowest  mortality  rates?  Which  have  the  highest? 

2.  How  much  capital  will  it  take  us  to  estab¬ 
lish:  (a)  a  small  shoe  store,  (b)  a  small  gro¬ 
cery  store,  (c)  some  other  store? 

3.  For  us  to  make  a  profit  of  just  $300  a 
month  to  start,  what  volume  of  sales  shall  we 
have  to  maintain? 

4.  In  different  kinds  of  stores,  what  is  the 
relative  merchandise  turnover? 

5.  What  records  shall  we  have  to  keep?  Can 
Fred  keep  them? 

6.  Where  should  we  locate  the  store? 

7.  Where  can  we  get  inside  information  that 
will  help  us  decide  what  kind  of  store  to  operate 
and  how  to  operate  it? 

Slowly  Fred  read  and  reread  the  list 
of  questions.  He  tried  to  remember  the 
details  of  the  general  business  training 
course  he  had  taken  as  a  sophomore.  He 
visualized  the  books  he  had  learned  to 
keep  in  his  high  school  bookkeeping 
class.  He  thought  of  the  sales  text,  with 
its  illustrations  of  streamlined  interiors 
and  expensive  equipment.  Finally,  he 
raised  his  eyes  to  his  father  and  slowly 
shook  his  head. 

“Dad,”  he  said,  “our  school  doesn’t 
have  courses  in  things  like  these.  I  can 
do  a  good  job  as  a  secretary.  Or  a  book¬ 
keeper.  Maybe,  even  as  a  salesman. 

I  .  .  .” 

“I  see,”  said  Mr.  Weber,  rather  heavily. 

What  About 
Your  School? 

Every  community  has  its  dozens  of 
Mr.  Webers.  Every  high  school,  in¬ 
cluding  yours,  has  its  Freds.  Are  you 
providing  effective  training  in  small- 
business  operation?  Do  you  know  what 


■  Warning:If  your  school  does  not  have  a  course  in  the  establish¬ 
ment,  management,  and  operation  of  small-business  enterprises, 
this  article  will  make  you  most  uncomfortable. 
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small-business  opportunities  there  are  in 
your  community? 

Small  business  is  big  business  in 
America.  According  to  the  statistics 
available  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,^  92.5  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  business  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  United  States  are  classed 
as  small  enterprises.  Thousands  of  people 
are  opening  their  own  businesses  each 
month — while  an  almost  comparable 
number  are  closing  their  doors. 

Among  the  major  causes  of  failures  in 
small  business,  according  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  are: 
(1)  lack  of  ability  to  manage  capital  ef¬ 
fectively,  (2)  inadequate  knowledge  of 
small-business  operation  and  manage¬ 
ment, ‘(3)  selection  of  a  poor  location, 
(4)  overbuying,  and  (5)  inability  to 
maintain  low  operating  costs.^  These  are 
all  causes  about  which  schools  can  do 
something. 

Learning  Your 
Community’s  Need 

There  is  no  better  way  of  getting  the 
measure  of  your  community  than  by  go¬ 
ing  to  businessmen  and  asking  for  their 
suggestions  about  the  kind  of  training 
that  would  be  most  helpful  both  to  the 
business  community  and  to  the  young 
men  and  women  training  for  jobs.  Yes, 
ask  the  familiar  questions — what  do  our 
graduates  lack?  what  training  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  we  overlooking?  what  do  we  do 
especially  well? — ^and  all  the  others,  and 
inventory  the  results.  Taking  such  a 
community  business  survey  is  well  known 
for  its  many  values,  especially  in  straight¬ 
forward,  good,  public-school  relations. 
Many  of  the  answers  are  already  known, 
and  the  enthusiastic  reaction  of  inquired 
businessmen  is  also  universally  recog¬ 
nized. 

But  ask  some  questions  also  about 
small  business  and  its  operation.  Don’t 
limit  the  survey  questions  to  stenography 


and  accounting  and  retailing  alone; 
some  questions  about  small  business.  Ash 
the  businessmen  whether  questions  Hkt 
Mr.  Weber's  were  their  questions,  too. 
Ask  whether  the  answers  to  such  ques¬ 
tions  ought  to  be  taught  in  the  high  school, 
your  high  school.  Ask  whether  small- 1 
business  success  is  important  to  their 
cess.  Ask  whether  small-business 
ure  is  the  school’s  concern. 

Most  businessmen  have  not  been  can-) 
vassed  with  these  questions  in  communitj ' 
surveys.  Their  attention  to  this  field 
has  not  been  directed.  When  you  hear 
their  answers  to  these  questions,  you 
may  appreciate  for  the  first  time  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  and  demand  for  practid 
training  in  the  establishment,  manag^ 
ment,  and  operation  of  small-business 
enterprises. 

Other  Schools 
Are  Doing  It 

In  a  nation-wide  survey  conducted  in 
the  spring  of  1947,®  it  was  discovered 
that  colleges  and  vocational  schools  in 
some  sections  of  the  country  are  now 
giving  such  instruction.  Twenty-seven 
public  vocational  schools  in  New  York 
City  alone  have  recently  established 
courses  in  small-business  operation  and 
management.  Similar  courses  have  been 
develop>ed  in  California,  Connecticut,  and ' 
Kentucky. 

The  Federal  Government  is  indicating 
an  increasing  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
small  business.  Recent  national  legisla¬ 
tion  (the  George-Barden  Bill)  has  pro¬ 
vided  more  funds  for  promoting  and  mak¬ 
ing  available  vocational  training  suited 
to  the  needs  of  managers  of  small  busi-j 
nesses  and  their  employees. 

The  Content  of  a 
Small-Business  Course 

According  to  a  research  study*  super¬ 
vised  and  reported  by  the  United  States 
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*  Emrraon  P.  Schmidt,  Small  Business:  Its  Place  and 
Problems,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  Sutes  of  America,  1943,  pages  7-8. 

*  Quincy  Adams,  The  G.  1.  Bill  and  Small  Business. 
*Weterans  and  Small  Business,”  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  U.  S. 
Oei>artment  of  C^merce,  May  25,  1945,  page  7. 


•  Stanley  C.  Robinson,  “Educational  Ums  of  Sernce 
Available  to  Small  Business  from  Certain  Agencies  ot 
the  Federal  Government.”  Unpublished  Doctor’s  Dis¬ 
sertation,  New  York  University,  1947. 

*  G.  Henry  Richert  and  Clyde  W.  Humphrey,  pot 
to  Select  Organise,  and  Manage  a  Small 

U.  S.  Omce  of  Eklucation,  Washington  25,  D.  U, 
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Office  of  Education  in  1946,  problems 
of  small  business  can  be  grouped  into 
six  major  groups,  namely :  planning,  op¬ 
eration  and  management,  merchandising, 
sales  promotion,  procurement  and  super¬ 
vision  of  personnel,  and  finance.  * 
j  Although  the  content  of  a  course  in 
I  organizing  and  operating  a  small  business 
I  will  probably  be  governed  by  needs  of 
j  the  local  community  and  the  types  of 
^  business  receiving  emphasis,  the  follow- . 
ing  topics  may  serve  as  a  guide  in  'de¬ 
veloping  a  course  of  study. 

Opportunities  in  a  Small  Business 
Working  for  others. 

1  Owning  a  business. 

The  outlook  for  a  new  venture. 

Types  of  small  businesses. 

>  V^hiat  it  takes  to  succeed. 

Reasons  for  failure. 

Choosing  a  Business  to  Enter 
Chances  for  success  in  different  businesses. 
Nature  of  different  kinds  of  small  businesses. 
Personal  and  financial  qualifications  necessary 
nl  in  different  types. 

(j|  Selecting  a  Location 
u  Importance  of  selecting  location. 

Shifting  customer  and  commodity  trends. 
Selecting  a  city  or  town, 
n  Investigation  of  community  trading  area. 
Selecting  a  site  within  the  area  or  city. 

Survey  of  location. 

®  Study  of  traffic. 

id  Leasing  versus  purchasing  a  site. 

Purchasing  an  established  business  versus 
opening  a  new  business. 

10  Significance  of  selecting  best  locations. 

Financing  a  Private  Enterprise 
^  Determining  capital  needed. 

Intelligent  use  of  capital  in  business. 

Methods  of  raising  capital. 

Initial  use  of  capital. 

0-  Management  of  working  capital. 

]j.  Planning  and  control  of  expenses. 

, '  Financing  rules  to  be  observed. 

.  Operation  and  Management 

Maintenance  of  housing  and  equipment. 

Safety  of  employees  and  customers. 

Adjustment  of  customer  complaints. 
Management  of  personnel  and  personnel 
problems. 

Health  and  welfare  of  employees. 

.  Methods  of  meeting  competition. 
Merchandising 
Purchasing  procedure. 

Stock  control. 

ice  Determining  price  ranges. 

Markup  and  markdown  procedures. 

Methwis  of  analyzing  and  testing  service- 
ability  of  merchandise. 

'  Special  pricing  problems, 
j  C^trolling  average  markup. 

1 
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Inventory  and  stock-keeping  procedures. 

Sales  Promotion 

Meaning  and  significance  of  sales  promotion. 
Methods  of  promoting  sales. 

Planning  advertising  procedures. 

Special  sales-promotion  methods. 

Public  relations. 

Sales  planning. 

Advertising,  Special  Promotions 
Advertising  cosis. 

Advertising  media  and  material. 

Advertising  appeal. 

Newspaper  advertising. 

Direct  advertising. 

Advertising  in  relation  to  sales. 

The  store  front,  window,  and  interior  displays. 
Employment  and  Training 
The  scope  of  the  personnel  problem. 
Significance  of  personnel  policies. 

Sources  of  labor  supply. 

Employment  procedures. 

The  personal  qualities  to  look  for. 

Health  and  welfare  of  employees. 

Methods  of  training  employees. 

Salary  methods  and  incentives. 

Types  of  training  plans. 

Your  Business  Records 
Why  businesses  fail. 

Significance  of  records. 

Record-keeping  systems.  ’ 

Ways  in  which  business  records  can  be  inter¬ 
preted  effectively. 

Basic  credit  principles. 

Record  keeping  and  Federal  taxes. 

How  to  construct  and  interpret  financial 
statements. 

Outside  accounting  services. 

You,  Too  .  .  . 

An  attempt  has  been  made  here  to  en¬ 
courage  the  reader,  should  he  be  a  teacher 
of  business,  to  make  a  critical  analysis 
of  the  business  curriculum  in  his  school. 
Unless  the  needs  and  demands  of  one’s 
community — including  needs  and  de¬ 
mands  for  instruction  in  small  busi¬ 
nesses — have  been  carefully  considered 
in  the  development  of  a  business  cur¬ 
riculum,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  de¬ 
partment  is  failing  in  its  objective  of  ef¬ 
fective  service  to  the  business  community. 
We  must  think  about  the  Webers, 

From  government  sources,  from  pub¬ 
lishers,  from  businessmen  themselves,  a 
tremendous  amount  of  material  is  avail¬ 
able. 

There  is  a  recognized  need.  There  is 
a  recognized  source  of  answer.  How 
about  it — a  small-business  course  in 
your  high  school? 
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Typing  in  Our  Junior  High  School 

■  STELLA  H.  SPRAGUE 

Director  of  Secondary  Education 
Bradford,  Pennsylvania 


^HEN  the  new  junior  high  school  in 
^  Bradford  was  oi>ened  in  1935,  several 
exploratory  courses,  in  accordance  with  the 
best  junior  high  philosophy,  were  included  in 
the  curriculum.  Among  those  courses  was 
typing.  An  attractive  room  on  the  third  floor 
was  designed  for  the  class  and  thirty-five  type¬ 
writers  were  placed  therein. 

Typing  was  offered  on  an  exploratory  basis 
to  all  eighth-grade  students  for  a  period  of 
four  and  one-half  months.  Our  objective  was 
to  determine  which  pupils  in  the  eighth  grade 
were  interested  in  and  qualified  for  taking  the 
business  education  course  in  high  school.  As 
it  turned  out,  because  of  their  interest  in  typ¬ 
ing,  many  pupils  who  would  not  otherwise 
have  done  so  chose  the  business  education 
course.  As  an  exploratory  course,  therefore, 
typing  instruction  failed  in  its  purpose;  hut  it 
did  indicate  the  strong  interest  that  students 
had  in  learning  to  type. 

Typing  for 
Everyone 

We  believe  that  all  high  school  students 
should  be  able  to  type.  Many  are  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  to  learn  typing  in  high 
^school  because  the  heavy  requirements  in  col¬ 
lege-preparatory,  vocational-shop,  home-eco¬ 
nomics,  and  scientific  courses  do  not  allow  time 
for  the  students  to  develop  the  skill.  Yet  to 
students  in  these  courses,  particularly  in  the 
college-preparatory  group,  typing  for  personal 
use  is  exceedingly  important. 

After  observing  carefully  the  work  of  our 
exploratory  typing  groups — noting  the  interest 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  children  and  evaluating 
the  skill  they  acquire — ^we  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  eighth  grade  is  the  proper 
place  for  all  students  to  learn  to  type,  not  on 
an  exploratory  basis  but  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  curriculum.  A  combination  of  fac¬ 
tors  made  us  reach  this  conclusion: 

1.  The  enthusiasm  of  all  students  to  begin 
the  course. 

&6 


2.  The  sustained  interest  that  they  rjni 

fested  in  it.  | 

3.  The  apparent  facility  with  which  tli 
skill  was  developed  and  mastered. 

‘4.  The  use  of  the  skill  by  the  students  dui 
ing  the  high  school  years  and,  by  man| 
throughout  their  college  careers.  1 

5.  The  evidence  that  typing,  a  habit 

mind  and  muscular  control,  can  be  masterd 
by  eighth-grade  students  just  as  readily  as  ll 
tenth-grade  students.  . 

6.  The  carrying  over  into  other  subjects  J 

the  habit  of  careful  reading,  devclopr| 
through  accurate  copying.  j 

7.  Observation  that  the  speed,  neatness,  an 


legibility  that  follow  from  learning  to  t\T>  san 
carry  over  into  work  done  in  longhand.  \V  tak 
found  that  the  satisfaction  a  pupil  feels  in  typ 
well-prepared  piece  of  work  on  the  typewrite  ant 
makes  him  more  likely  to  be  careful  with  hi  ant 
other  work. 

After  three  years,  in  September,  1938,  Piof 
ing  w’as  incorporated  in  our  eighth-grade  cui  pu| 
riculum  as  a  regular  subject.  Students  no»  t)j( 
take  instruction  in  two  one-hour  peritxiapi 
throughout  the  entire  year.  otj 

Our  course  is  strictly  nonvocational  in  ii 
aims  and  is  set  up  to  fill  the  needs  and  iit  ji, 
terests  of  all  pupils.  It  is  by  far  the  mt^ 
popular  course  in  the  eighth  grade.  Pupil  (jj, 
are  eager  to  learn  the  skill  and  to  develop  prj  qg 
ficiency  in  the  use  of  it.  .'an 


What  Happens  in  r 

High  School? 

About  50  per  cent  of  the  students  in  ouj 
high  school  come  from  near-by  school  distriej  ^ 
that  have  no  typing  instruction  in  the  eight*  ^ 
grade.  Our  business  education  students,  then 
fore,  are  about  evenly  divided  between  thoj  ^ 
who  have  had  typing  in  eighth  grade  and  thos» 
who  have  not.  Anxious  to  determine  to  wh< 
extent,  if  any,  junior  high  school  typing  ^  Pi 
fected  the  work  of  the  typing  classes  in  seni^  T 
high  school,  we  decided  to  investigate: 
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made  a  study  of  the  relationship  between  the 
'  tj’ping  course  in  our  junior  high  school  and 
I  the  marks  of  the  students  in  typing  in  the 

I  business  education  classes  of  our  senior  high 
^  school. 

In  the  Typing  I  classes,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  six-week  period,  30  pupils  had  grades  of 

II  A  or  B.  Of  these  students,  26  had  taken 
typing  in  the  eighth  grade,  and  4  had  not 

I  been  in  our  schools. 

V  For  the  same  period  of  time  7  pupils  were 
jailed.  Of  these  pupils,  5  had  not  been  in  our 
schools  in  the  eighth  grade ;  1  had  taken  typ¬ 
ing  in  the  eighth  grade,  hut  failed  it ;  and  1 
()  had  taken  typing  in  the  eighth  grade,  with  a 
rtj  grade  of  D. 

U  We  made  a  similar  study  in  the  second-year 
I  typing  classes  and  found  that  46  students 
0  graded  A  or  B  at  the  end  of  the  first  six 
[>f)  weeb.  Of  these,  32  had  taken  typing  in  the 
I  fighth  grade;  14  had  not  been  in  our  schools; 
ui'  and  8  students  were  graded  as  faifing  for  the 
yp  same  period.  Of  these  8  students,  5  had  not 
taken  typing  in  junior  high  school,  1  had  taken 
typing  in  junior  high  school  and  had  failed, 
and  2  had  taken  typing  in  junior  high  school 
M  and  had  earned  only  D  grades. 

As  an  additional  check,  we  made  a  study 
fyi  of  the  I.Q.’s  of  the  students  involved — the 
pupils  from  our  junior  high  and  those  from 
^'^thc  other  school  districts — and  found  no 
^  appreciable  superiority  of  one  group  over  the 

! other.  The  intelligence  factor,  therefore, 
could  not  be  said  to  have  affected  the  results 
in  any  way. 

™  These  findings  seemed  to  indicate  that,  al- 
though  the  course  was  not  specifically  de- 
Pl  signed  to  do  so,  it  had  increased  the  speed 
‘  and  efficiency'  with  w'hich  our  business  edu¬ 
cation  students  were  able  to  master  the  skill 
of  typing. 

No  methods  that  are  not  generally  employed 
in  teaching  regular  high  school  classes  are  re- 
teach  students  in  eighth-grade 
classes.  In  fact,  we  believe  that  the  eighth- 
;  grade  students  learn  more  quickly  than  high 
school  students  when  instructed  by  the  same 
methods. 

S  Personal  Use  of 
en:^  Typing  Skill 


The  acquisition  of  typing  skill  caused  an 


upsurge  in  the  number  of  typewriters  owned 
by  individual  pupils.  In  many  cases,  portable 
typewriters  were  bought  for  students  by  par¬ 
ents  and  used  by  all  the  children  in  the 
family  for  preparing  schoolwork.  In  our 
senior  high  school,  numerous  papers  are  re¬ 
quired  from  students  throughout  their  courses 
in  English  and  social  studies.  The  culmina¬ 
tion,  in  the  twelfth  year,  is  a  term  paper  of 
considerable  length  set  up  according  to  col¬ 
lege  Freshman  regulations.  An  astonishing 
number  of  these  papers  are  being  typed,  and 
ivcll  typed,  by  students  who  have  had  only 
their  eighth-grade  instruction. 

Most  of  our  students  who  go  to  college 
type  all  their  own  papers;  and  some  have 
earned  a  considerable  amount  of  extra  money 
by  typing  the  work  of  others  as  well.  From 
the  follow-up  replies  that  we  receive  from  our 
college  students,  we  find  that  they  consider 
the  typing  learned  in  eighth  grade  one  of  their 
most  valuable  preparatory  subjects. 

A  Difficult  Decision 
Proved  Our  Belief 

During  the  war,  when  schools  were  re¬ 
quired  to  turn  over  to  the  Government  20  per 
cent  of  their  typew’riters,  we  had  to  make  a 
decision  in  our  system  whether  to  eliminate 
typing  from  our  junior  high  school  entirely 
or  to  make  other  rigid  cuts  all  along  the  line. 
By  taking  the  machines  from  the  junior  high 
school,  W’e  could  leave  our  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  intact;  and  of  course  the 
senior  high  school  was  very  anxious  to  have 
us  meet  the  situation  in  that  w’ay.  However, 
after  carefully  considering  the  values  that 
accrued  from  the  course  offered  in  the  junior 
high  school,  we  decided  to  spread  the  “cuF’ 
over  the  entire  system.  We  removed  a  few 
machines  from  each  classroom  and  robbed 
libraries  and  offices  for  the  remainder.  Thus 
w’e  were  able  to  continue  our  offering  in 
junior  high  school. 

From  our  experience  over  a  period  of  thir¬ 
teen  years  we  are  fully  convinced  that  our  de¬ 
cision  to  place  typing  for  personal  use  in  the 
eighth  grade  was  a  wise  one.  By  so  doing, 
we  believe  that  w’e  are  contributing  efficiently 
to  the  needs  of  more  students  than  w’e  w’ould 
by  delaying  instruction  until  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  year. 
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The  Business  Letter  of  Bygone  Years— II 

Correspondence  in  the  Federal  Days  (1776-1812) 


■  CARL  NAETHER 

University  of  Southern  California 


^I^HE  most  conspicuous  characteristic 
of  the  books  published  on  the  subject 
of  business  correspondence  during  this 
momentous  period  is  their  unmistakable 
British  influence.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  of  these  books  bear  the  imprint  of 
English  publishers.  And,  because  Ameri¬ 
can  books  on  this  practical  subject  were 
scarce  at  the  time,  those  of  British  origin 
found  a  ready  sale  in  America.  From  all 
appearances,  the  British  publications 
proved  to  be  just  as  useful  in  this  coun¬ 
try  as  in  England.  Curiously,  some  Amer¬ 
ican  “authors"  of  this  period,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  absence  of  copyright  laws, 
“adopted”  the  entire  contents  of  certain 
British  works  without  so  much  as  of¬ 
fering  a  single  line  of  acknowledgment. 
They  placed  their  own  names  as  authors 
prominently  on  the  title  pages  of  these 
books,  which  were  American  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  had  been  printed  in  this 
country. 

1803:  Lackington 

The  earliest  work  of  this  period  is 
The  New  Complete  General  Letter- 
Writer  and  Universal  Correspondent 
(1803),  a  new  edition,  printed  for  Lack¬ 
ington,  Allen  &  Co.,  Temple  of  the 
Muses,  Finsbury-Square,  London.  By  it, 
the  anonymous  author  aftirms,  “the  Eng¬ 
lish  trader  may  hold  commerce  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  East  or  West  Indies, 
without  the  trouble  of  a  journey.” 

This  attractively  printed  book,  instead 
of  being  divided  into  chapters,  consists 
of  143  miscellaneous  letters,  “being  a 
choice  collection  of  Letters  on  the  most 
interesting  subjects  of  Human  Life,  as 
Friendship,  Duty,  Business,  Love,  Mar- 
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riage.  Amusement,  &c.”  Among  the  small  I 
number  of  business  letters  are  inquiries  | 
and  replies,  orders  for  goods,  complaints  i 
and  adjustments,  and  collection  letters.  I 

Pertinent  and  practical  advice  con-  * 
cerning  the  style  of  writing  to  be  used, 
as  well  as  the  paper  and  the  form,  is  of¬ 
fered  in  the  Introduction: 

Letter-writing  is  but  a  sort  of  literary  con¬ 
versation,  and  that  you  are  to  write  to  the 
person  absent,  in  the  manner  you  would  speak 
to  him,  if  present.  The  best  and  only  w'ay  to 
do  this,  and  to  avoid  being  unnatural  and 
affected  is,  for  the  writer  after  he  has  duly 
considered  the  subject  he  is  upon,  and  formed 
the  letter  in* his  mind,  to  sit  down  and  write  it 
immediately  in  the  words  that  nature  dictates 
to  him,  neither  hunting  after  elegant  phrases, 
nor  rejecting  them,  if  they  naturally  occur.  .  . , 

When  you  write  to  a  person  of  consequence, 
let  it  be  on  gilt  paper,  and  inclose  it  in  a 
cover,  and  not  write  the  superscription  on  the 
letter  itself;  unless  it  be  to  go  by  the  post,  in 
which  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  save  expence. 

It  is  usual  with  polite  people  to  sign  their 
names  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  their  letters,  which  is  a  needless  and  1 
useless  compliment.  ...  I  would  have  him  avoid  - 
it,  and  sign  his  name  immediately  under,  and 
neatly  close  to  the  latter  part  of  the  letter;  ' 

for,  when  it  is  set  at  too  great  a  distance,  if  1 

the  paper  should  fall  into  bad  hands,  that  part  ^ 

may  be  tom  off,  and  a  promissory  note  wrote  ^ 

over  the  same,  and  the  person  obliged  to  pay 
it.  .  .  .  r 

Under  the  heading  of  “Proper  Direc¬ 
tions  for  addressing  persons  of  ever)' 
rank  and  denomination,  at  the  beginning  i 
of  Letters,  and  the  Superscriptions,”  the  ^ 
reader  is  advised  to  begin  a  letter  to  the 
king,  for  instance,  with  “To  the  King,  ® 
Sire;  or.  Sir;  or,  most  gracious  Sover¬ 
eign;  or.  May  it  please  your  Majesty.” 
Lower  ranking  persons,  such  as  justices  J  ' 
of  the  peace,  mayors,  and  so  on,  are  ad-  ® 
dressed  as  “Right  Worshipful.”  No  di¬ 
rections  are  given  for  addressing  busi¬ 
nessmen,  who  at  that  time  probably  en¬ 
joyed  no  social  rank  at  all. 

“The  Superscription  of  Letters,”  cor-  ^ 

responding  to  the  modern  envelope  ad- 
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LettooH 


Business,  as  a  topic  for  letter-writers,  was  becoming  more  important  in  1803 :  in  third  place, 
you  note  in  the  above. 


diess,  omit-s  all  locations:  “To  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Kent”  or  “To  the  Honour¬ 
able  Mrs.  Earl  Silson.”  Opening  saluta¬ 
tions,  placed  immediately  above  the  first 
line  of  the  letter  and  indented  two  or 
three  spaces,  are:  SIR,  Dear  Sir,  Worthy 
Sir,  Mr.  Shopman,  Madame,  and  Gentle¬ 
man.  « 

All  specimen  letters  given  in  this  time- 
honored  lxx)k  are  written  in  only  one 
paragraph.  In  some  letters  the  closing 
salutation  is  incorjxjrated  in  the  last  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  letter:  “1  wait  your  imme¬ 
diate  reply,  and  remain  respectfully.  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  ,  .  .”  In  other  illustrations  it 
takes  this  form :  “In  the  mean  time  be¬ 
lieve  us  to  be  with  the  utmost  deference 
and  regard,  SIR, 

Your  ver}^  obedient  and 
Most  humble  Servants.” 

Note  the  strongly  personal  tone  and 
the  businesslike  threat  in  the  following 
carefully  worded  complaint  concerning 
delay  in  the  shipment  of  goods.  Intended 


to  serve  as  a  general  model,  this  message 
is  purposely  couched  in  more  or  less 
elastic,  rather  than  compact,  language. 
Its  urgent,  yet  tactful,  tone  can  hardly 
fail  to  impress  the  reader  with  the  seri¬ 
ousness  with  which  the  writer  regards 
the  annoying  delay: 


I  am  very  much  surprised  at  your  long  delay 
in  answering  my  letter  of  the  21st  past,  wherein 
I  ordered  sundry  pieces  of  goods,  agreeable  to 
the  patterns  enclosed,  which  I  am  now  in  im¬ 
mediate  want  of ;  therefore  I  hereby  inform 
you,  that  unless  I  receive  them  in  proper  time 
to  answer  my  demand,  which  must  1^  in  a  week 
or  ten  days  hence  at  farthest,  they  will  be  of 
no  service  to  me ;  consequently  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  return  them  at  your  expence,  as 
they  are  articles  I  cannot  dispose  of  after  that 
time,  being  for  a  particular  customer,  whom  I 
annually  furnish  with  these  commodities.  I 
wait  your  immediate  answer  for  my  govern¬ 
ment,  that  I  may  have  recourse  else  where  if 
you  cannot  supply  me.  I  expect  all  possible 
encouragement  in  the  price  and  quality,  if  sent; 
and  for  the  amount  you  may  value  yourself  on 
me  at  pleasure. 

Sir, 

Yours,  &c 


OaOBER.  1948 
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laiRTia  i.>a  LAcamcTOM.  AtttM.  at  Co.  Tiuru  oi  tra  Mctu 
Fix>intT.S<(jiAaa. 


Without  exception,  all  specimen  let¬ 
ters  in  this  book  follow  the  form  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  complaint  quoted  above. 
Whether  short  or  long,  letters  were 
written  as  single  paragraphs.  All  models 
are  carefully  worded,  tactful  in  tone,  and 
written  in  the  first  person  singular.  Theii 
lack  of  originality  and  spontaneity  is 
balanced  by  an  atmosphere  of  probity 
and  business  reliability.  Undoubtedly,  in 
their  time  they  served  as  sound  and  flex¬ 
ible  prototypes  to  men  in  business. 

1803:  Thomas  Chapman 

Adorned  with  a  Frontispiece  depicting 
a  letter-carrier  flying  into  a  well-appoint¬ 
ed  writing  room,  and  also  with  a  title 
page  printed  in  red,  as  well  as  in  black 
(an  attention-attracting  device  very  rare¬ 
ly  found  in  books  of  this  sort)  is  Thomas 
Chapman’s  145-page  book  entitled  The 
New  Universal  Letter  Writer,  or  the 
Whole  Art  of  General  Correspondence 
(1803),  printed  in  London  by  T.  Sabine, 
No.  81,  Shoe  Lane. 

“Letters,”  the  author  extols,  “are  the 
life  of  trade,  the  fuel  of  love,  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  friendship,  the  suit  of  the  politi¬ 
cian,  and  the  entertainment  of  the  curi¬ 
ous.  ...  In  letters  concerning  trade,  the 
subject  matter  will  be  constantly  kept  in 
view,  and  the  greatest  perspicuity  and 
brevity  observed  by  the  different  corre¬ 
spondents.” 

Just  as  authors  of  twentieth-century 
texts  on  business  correspondence  main¬ 
tain  that  a  letter  of  consequence  should 
have  a  suitable  beginning,  middle 
(body),  and  closing,  so  Thomas  Chap¬ 
man  in  his  early  nineteenth-century  “Art 
of  General  Correspondence”  suggests 
this  logical  division  of  subject  matter. 
His  rather  unique  work  offers  model  sen¬ 
tences  for  use  at  the  beginning,  in  the 
middle,  and  at  the  close  of  letters.  Thus, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  books  under  con¬ 
sideration,  we  are  given  such  models 
separate  from  the  context  of  the  letters. 

Among  the  beginning  sentences  ap¬ 
pears  this  one:  “Your  letter  I  received, 
and  am  glad  to  hear  of  your  welfare ;  as 
touching  the  business  you  have  com¬ 


manded  me  lo  etteci,  it  shall  be  done  ac-  ^ 
cording  to  your  content;  therefore  rest  s 
yourself  satisfied  with  my  reality,  &c.” 

A  choice  sentence  to  be  used  in  the  body  ^ 
(middle)  of  letters  reads:  “I  had  sooner  li 

been  with  you  sir,  had  not  my  horse  tired  ^ 

by  the  way,  insomuch  that  I  was  forced  | 
to  lie  still  two  whole  days,  because  he  i 
was  not  able  to  perform  the  journey.”  I  j 
Virtually  none  of  the  conclusions  and 
endings  of  letters  given  refer  to  matters  I  ^ 
of  business.  The  one  following  may  be  * 
suitable  for  a  business  letter:  “But  least 
I  should  seem  troublesome  in  being  tedi¬ 
ous  in  this  my  letter,  I  shall  only  add 
this  to  my  former  acknowledgment,  that  j 
I  am,  I 

Your  most  obliged  and 
most  faithful  servant.”  ^ 

Though  the  author  gives  “Stiles  and  ] 

Titles  of  Honour  for  addressing  persons 
of  all  Ranks,”  he  omits  businessmen,  j 

who  apparently  were  not  considered  per-  j 

sons  of  rank.  He  counsels:  “Reader,  , 

when  you  write  to  any  person,  if  you  , 
would  have  it  well  accepted,  you  must  j 

consider  his  or  her  title,  degree,  or  alii-  ] 

ance,  and  so  frame  your  compliment,  . 

superscription,  and  subscription  accord-  , 

ingly.”  , 

“Letters  on  Business”  occupy  only 
fifteen  pages,  or  about  ten  per  cent,  of  , 

the  contents  of  this  145-page  book.  They 
include:  “An  urgent  demand  for  Pay¬ 
ment;  and  the  Answer”;  “From  a  Ten¬ 
ant  to  a  Landlord,  excusing  Delay  of 
Payment,  and  the  answer”;  “A  Letter 
Congratulatory  of  some  Good  Fortune”: 
and  “From  a  Tradesman,  to  a  Whole-  j 
sale  Dealer,  to  delay  Payment  of  a  Suni 
of  Money,  and  the  Answer.” 

An  effective  illustration  of  the  general 
style  and  tone  in  which  the  business  let¬ 
ters  appearing  in  this  book  are  written  is 
the  following  request  for  an  extension  of 
time.  Observe  how  clearly,  correctly,  and 
courteously  it  is  written — an  excellent 
model  of  its  kind. 

SIR, 

I  have  been  your  Tenant  above  ten  years 
in  the  house  where  I  now  live,  and  you  know 
that  I  have  never  failed  to  pay  my  rent  quar-  ) 
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tcriy  when  due.  At  present  I  am  extremely 
^rry  to  inform  you,  that  from  a  variety  of 
losses  and  disappointments,  I  am  under  the 
necessity  of  begging  that  you  will  indulge  me 
one  quarter  longer.  By  that  time  I  hope  to 
have  it  in  my  power  to  answer  your  just  de¬ 
mand,  and  the  favour  shall  be  ever  gratefully 
acknowledged  bv  your 
I  Ob^ient  humble  servant, 

I  1804;  Thomas  Cook 

I  Prominent  among  early  American 
[  books  on  letter-writing  is  The  NeT.v  and 
Complete  Letter  Writer:  ar,  New  Art 
of  Polite  Correspondence,  containing  a 
Course  of  Interesting  Original  Letters 
...  by  the  Reverend  Thomas  Cook. 
Published  in  New  York  in  1804,  this 
book,  with  a  page  of  5  inches  by  3  inches, 

'  contains  108  pages,  including  an  appen¬ 
dix  of  Forms  of  Mortgage,  Deeds, 
Bonds,  and  so  on. 

Almost  the  entire  contents  of  this 
book,  including  Preface  and  Directions 
for  Writing,  are  an  exact  copy  of  the 
material  found  in  Chapman’s  New  Uni¬ 
versal  Letter  Writer  (see  the  preceding 
topic).  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the 
Reverend  Thomas  Cook  has  nowhere 
acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to  Chap¬ 
man  or  otherwise  informed  his  readers 
that  his  book  is  a  duplicate  of  another 
man’s  work.  There  is,  however,  mention 
,  of  a  British  co-author  on  the  title  page. 

The  only  original  material  in  the  en¬ 
tire  work  seems  to  be  the  list  of  official 
titles  for  the  principal  public  officers  in 
the  United  States.  Members  of  Congress 
are  to  be  addressed :  A.B. — ,  Esq. ;  or 
C.C. — ,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  House  of 
j  Representatives;  or  C.D.,  Esq.,  M.H.R. 
(that  is.  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives).  No  titles  or  special  ad¬ 
dresses  are  given  for  businessmen. 

1807:  Richard  Scott 

Now  we  approach  a  rather  ludicrous 
situation :  in  1^7  Richard  Scott,  of  New 
York,  authored  and  published  The  Com- 
,  plete  American  Letter-Writer,  and  Best 
Companion  for  the  Young  Man  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  containing  Letters  on  Trade  and 
Merchandise,  Expressly  calculated  for 
the  Youth  of  the  United  States.  ...  He 

! 


disdainfully  comments  in  the  Preface  on 
“the  ridiculous  trash  which  would  dis¬ 
grace  the  pen  of  a  chambermaid,  that  has 
been  imported  and  sold  to  the  young 
Americans  ...  a  useless  parcel  of  stuff, 
coarsely  expressed,  and  entirely  irrele¬ 
vant  to  the  modes  of  doing  business  in 
this  country.  .  .  .“ 

Despite  Scott’s  insistence  that  the 
business  letters  in  his  book  are  “express¬ 
ly  calculated  for  the  Youth  of  the  United 
States.”  it  appears  that  most  of  them 
were  copied  verbatim  from  Thomas 
Chapman’s  New  Universal  Letter  Writ¬ 
er  (1803),  on  which  we  have  already 
commented.'  Among  the  thirty-nine  “Let¬ 
ters  on  Merchandise  and  Trade”  are  a 
few  new  ones  dealing  with  the  relations 
of  an  apprentice  to  his  master  and  some 
soliciting  loans  of  money,  the  payment  of 
accounts  due,  and  credit  privileges  from 
wholesalers. 

1810;  Mathew  Carey 

Far  more  original  in  content  appears 
to  be  The  Universal  Letter-Writer 
(1810),  published  by  Mathew  Carey  in 
Philadelphia.  This  book  offers  a  large 
number  of  specimen  letters  of  various 
types.  The  letters  differ  from  those  pre¬ 
viously  analyzed  in  that  for  the  first 
time  an  attempt  is  made  to  paragraph 
their  contents.  There  are,  in  fact,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  two-paragraph  letters  in  this  work. 
More  encouraging  still  is  the  fact  that 
the  letters  appear  to  be  original  in  con¬ 
tent.  Included  are  letters  asking  for  in¬ 
formation  about  applicants  for  position, 
requesting  the  payment  of  debts,  mak¬ 
ing  complaints,  and  others. 

For  the  first  time  also,  a  circular  let¬ 
ter  (so  very  numerous  in  every  modern 
businessman’s  mail)  appears  “From  a 
Young  Tradesman  to  the  Customers  of 
his  late  Master.” 

SIR, 

WITH  much  regret  I  inform  you  of  the  un¬ 
expected  decease  of  my  late  worthy  master. 
Mr.  P.  has  caused  his  executors  to  make  an 
arr^gement  by  which  I  am  to  transact  the 
business  he  used  to  carry  on,  for  the  joint 
benefit  of  his  widow  and  myself,  till  his  son, 
now  c^y  fourteen  years  old,  comes  to  years  of 
maturity,  at  which  time  Mrs.  P.  is  to  retire. 
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and  he  is  to  take  an  active  share  in  the  business. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  take  the  liberty 
to  solicit  a  continuance  of  your  favours  in  the 
way  of  business,  for  my  own  as  well  as  the 
widow  and  orphan’s  benefit;  assuring  you  that 
all  your  orders  shall  be  attended  to  with  the 
utmost  punctuality  and  care. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

1811:  James  Oram 

Cliches,  the  flabby  and  lifeless  phrases 
that  have  deadened  individuality  in  busi¬ 
ness  letters  for  hundreds  of  years  and 
that  persist  in  many  an  old-fashioned 
businessman’s  dictation  even  to  this  day, 
are  “the  flowers  of  rhetoric  of  a  low 
bred  man,”  according  to  The  'Complete 
Letter-Writer,  published  in  1811  at  Tren¬ 
ton,  by  James  Oram,  no  author  being 
listed. 

“Letters  of  business  should  be  as  con¬ 
cise  as  possibly  they  can  be  made,  and 
convey  the  necessary  information,”  coun¬ 
sels  the  anonymous  author  of  this  136- 
year-old  book  with  its  145  pages  of  let¬ 
ters  on  business,  friendship,  and  other 
topics.  Clearness,  he  maintains,  is  achieved 
by  never  making  use  of  “any  word  or 
mode  of  expression,  which  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  that  the  person  to  whom  it  is  ad¬ 
dressed  may  not  understand.” 

We  get  some  idea  of  the  improving 
physical  appearance  of  the  early  Ameri¬ 
can  business  letter  when  the  author 
states  that  “The  art  of  writing  a  fair 
and  handsome  hand,  is  a  very  necessary 
•  attainment  .  .  .  straightness  in  your  lines 
ought  also  to  be  carefully  attended  to 
...  if  ever  you  are  under  the  necessity 
of  drawing  lines  with  a  lead  pencil,  be 
very  careful  to  efface  them  by  rubbing 
them  with  India  rubber,  or  crumb  of 
bread,  before  your  letter  is  sent  away.” 

“In  folding  your  letter,”  the  reader  is 
urged  to  “do  it  so  as  to  conceal  the  wafer 
(wax)  or  display  the  seal  intended  for 
it ;  the  folds  ought  to  be  strongly  pressed 
with  a  proper  instrument,  or  with  the 
hand,  so  as  to  lie  flat  and  make  the  cor¬ 
ners  sharp,  that  when  they  are  sealed 
they  may  shew  an  handsome  shape.”  In 
other  words,  no  envelopes  were  used  for 
letters.  Most  of  the  specimen  letters  in 


this  book  are  similar  in  subject  matter 
and  in  style  to  those  cited  from  previous 
books — are,  in  fact,  in  some  instances 
exact  duplicates. 

The  Collins  Letters 

The  “model”  business  letter  of  this 
period  is  characterized  by  sameness,  a 
sameness  fashioned  closely  on  British 
models.  The  specimens  provided  in  the 
American  books  are  in  most  instances 
little  more  than  verbatim  copies  of  like 
letters  found  in  English  books.  And, 
while  they  constitute  carefully  composed, 
courteous,  and  complete  messages,  they 
offer  no  clues  whatever  to  the  fascinat¬ 
ing,  concrete  stuff  that  went  into  the  con¬ 
struction  of  letters  actually  sent  and  used 
by  American  businessmen.  Without  ex¬ 
ception  these  models  lack  the  keen,  en¬ 
terprising  spirit  of  the  American  busi¬ 
ness  pioneer  of  this  particular  period — 
the  actual  business  atmosphere  provided 
by  detailed  and  repeated  reference  to 
specific  persons,  places,  products,  and 
business  methods. 

The  British  way  of  writing  the  date 
of  the  letter,  as  the  21st  July,  1795,  ap¬ 
pears  in  many  letters  written  in  this 
country  and  received  by  Stephen  Collins. 
Likewise,  formal  salutations,  such  as 
“Sir”  in  the  opening,  and  “Your  most 
humble  Servants”  in  the  closing,  as  pre¬ 
scribed  in  Chapman’s  New  Universal 
Letter-Writer,  indicate  British  usage.  On 
the  other  hand,  business  letters  written 
to  Collins  by  Quakers  in  New  York  open 
with  “Esteemed  Friend”  and  close  with 
“I  am  thy  assured  Friend,”  indicating  a 
decided  departure  from  the  customary 
British  style. 

In  the  matter  of  paragraphing,  the  old 
English  practice  of  crowding  the  entire 
message,  even  in  the  case  of  a  long  let¬ 
ter,  into  a  single  paragraph,  was  used 
in  many  of  the  thousands  of  letters. 

American  writers  of  business  letters, 
the  Collins  Collection  tends  to  show,  us¬ 
ually  paid  little  attention  to  appearance. 
Many  started  the  message  at  the  very  top 
edge  of  the  sheet  and  concluded  it  at  the 
very  bottom.  On  the  left  side  of  the  paper 
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they  frequently  left  a  margin  an  inch 
or  an  inch-and-a-half  wide;  on  the  right 
side  of  the  paper  they  left  no  margin  at 
all.  Some  writers  blocked  their  letters; 
others  indented  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  letters  that  Col¬ 
lins  received  from  England  are  very 
attractive  in  penmanship,  spacing,  form, 
and  so  on.  This  pronounced  difference 
in  the  appearance  of  American  and  Brit¬ 
ish  letters  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
.  fact  that  the  English  merchants  had  their 
letters  painstakingly  penned  by  corre¬ 
spondence  clerks,  whereas  American 
merchants  apparently  wrote  their  own 
letters.  The  British  letters  show  two 
kinds  of  handwriting — that  of  the  clerk 
in  the  entire  form  and  body  and  that  of 
'  the  dictator  in  the  signature.  For  the  first 
time  the  street  name  and  number  (No. 

1  Phillimore  Place,  for  example)  appear 
in  the  headings  of  some  of  these  letters. 

A  strong  personal  air  pervades  the  let¬ 
ters  in  the  Stephen  Collins  Collection, 
as  suggested  by  the  following  opening 
and  closing  paragraphs:  “I  have  your 
favor  covering  a  Bill  on  States  &  Smith 
for  Twenty  pounds  Pennsilvannia  Cur¬ 
ry,”  and  “Please  to  deliver  at  Messrs. 
Lewis  who  will  forward  the  same  im¬ 
mediately — I  am  with  Respect  .  . 

i  . . . . - . - 


Stereotyped  expressions,  such  as 
“Your  favour  of  the  10th  Sept,  came 
duly  to  hand,”  “I  duly  received  your 
very  acceptable  favour,”  and  “I  remain. 
Dear  Sir,  with  much  respect,”  appear  in 
numerous  letters.  Moreover,  the  cliche 
“Enclosed  you  will  find  .  .  .”  appears  for 
the  first  time  in  a  few  letters,  some  of 
which  have  postscripts  labeled  “N.B.” 

In  comparison  with  the  foregoing,  the 
English  used  in  the  letters  that  Stephen 
Collins  received  from  British  corre¬ 
spondents  was  usually  carefully  worded, 
formal  in  tone,  and  in  general  smoother 
than  that  employed  by  American  corre¬ 
spondents  of  this  period.  Note  these  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  English  letters:  “We  beg 
leave  to  refer  to  our  letters  of.  .  .  .  We 
flatter  ourselves  you  have  got  both  in  a 
train  that  something  will  be  done.  .  .  . 
We  hope  we  shall  very  soon  be  honor’d 
with.  .  .  .”  Whereas  the  American  let¬ 
ters  appear  to  have  been  scribbled  on  all 
sorts  of  paper,  the  British  letters  were 
written  in  excellent  penmanship  on  good, 
heavy  paper  stock.  Could  it  have  been 
that  the  American  businessman  in  Steph¬ 
en  Collins’s  time  was  so  very  busy  that 
he  failed  to  give  his  correspondence  the 
time  and  attention  that  it  deserved? 

{To  be  continued] 


Our  Center  Spread 


PONTINUING  the  series  of  bulletin-board 
'^aids  that  began  last  month,  the  next  two 
I  pages  present  an  honor  roll  for  your  use  in 
motivating  typing  students.  A  matching  short¬ 
hand  honor  roll  will  be  presented  next  month, 
and  one  for  bookkeeping  the  following  month. 
Do  you  want  one  also  for  transcription? 

Type  the  names  in  column  1.  As  your  stu¬ 
dents  achieve  higher  rates  (either  net  or  gross, 
as  you  prefer)  on  their  1-,  5-,  and  10-minutc 
'  timings,  indicate  progress  by  placing  stars  be¬ 
side  each  name.  By  keeping  the  record  for  all 
three  lengths  of  writing,  every  student  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  have  measurable  progress  to  record ;  no 
student  will  be  embarrassed  by  lack  of  stars. 

For  1-minute  writings,  use  a  single  star.  For 
5-minute  writings,  use  two  stars,  one  placed 
above  the  other  so  as  to  make  a  10-point  star. 


For  10-minute  timings,  use  the  10-point  star 
with  a  large  colored  dot  in  the  center.  Boxes 
of  such  stars  and  dots  are  obtainable  in  any 
stationery  shop. 

The  three  scores  will  not  conflict.  When 
5-minute  achievement  overtakes  earlier  1-minute 
rates,  you  need  only  mount  a  second  star  over 
the  one  already  on  the  record.  When  10-minute 
scores  overtake  5-minute  ones,  just  paste  the 
colored  dot  over  the  double  star. 

For  best  motivation,  divide  the  class  into  two 
teams  and  use  distinctive  colors  for  members 
of  each  team — silver  with  red  dots  for  Team  1, 
gold  with  blue  dots  for  Team  2.  Then,  to 
spare  yourself  extra  work,  let  the  captains  of 
the  two  teams  check  all  opponents’  papers  and 
maintain  their  records  on  the  honor  roll. — 
Editor. 
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Stars  and  Dot.  10-minute  timing 


An  Introductory  Project 

■  CARL  WALKER 

Southwest  Baptist  College 
Bolivar,  Missouri 

'"I'^EACHERS  sometimes  find  it  difticult 
to  select  a  suitable  introductory 
project  in  stencil  dupficating.  Because 
of  the  cost  element  and  because  consider¬ 
able  time  is  required,  one  stencil  to  a 
pupil  is  about  the  limit  in  a  large  class. 

A  miniature  “school  paper,”  using 
tracings  and  lettering  guides,  is  inter¬ 
esting;  but  it  has  too  many  special  fea¬ 
tures  to  make  the  pupil  feel  he  can  cut 
stencils  of  any  kind.  The  use  of  a  form 
letter,  with  addresses  to  be  filled  in,  has 
certain  advantages;  but  a  matching  fill- 
in  on  stencil-duplicated  work  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible — and  a  fill-in  that 
doesn’t  match  is  unsightly.  Too,  this 
latter  project  does  not  provide  for  any 
illustrations  or  lettering-guide  work. 

A  project  that  combines  the  advan¬ 
tageous  features  of  the  school  paper  and 
the  form  letter  is  a  form  sales  letter, 
wdth  a  general  salutation  and  no  filled- 
in  inside  address.  Practice  in  drawing 
and  in  the  use  of  lettering  guides  is  pro¬ 
vided  through  pupil-designed  letterheads. 
A  sales  letter  is  recommended  because  it 
allows  pupils  wider  choices  in  designing 
the  letterheads  and  freer  rein  to  imag¬ 
ination  in  composing  the  letter. 

Procedure 

The  pupils  compose  their  letters;  se¬ 
lect  appropriate  illustrations  from  the 
large  number  put  out  by  various  dupli¬ 
cator  companies  or  use  their  own  orig¬ 
inal  illustrations;  select  lettering  guides 
from  those  available;  and  select  screen 
plates  or  shading  screens  if  they  desire 
to  use  them.  The  letter  and  letterhead 
layout  are  inspected  by  the  teacher,  who 
makes  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  letter  and  sees 
that  the  English  is  good. 

As  a  rule,  the  teacher  makes  as  few 
suggestions  as  possible,  so  that  the  pupil 


in  Stencil  Duplicating 


JESSIE  LEE'S 

Collins.  Missouri 


Hav*  jou  notle«d  tr.»  n«*  supply  of  ecsastles  ftt 
Josslo  Lo«*a  Beauty  ShoppaT  If  not,  drop  In  wn  your 
«ay  hona  fron  town  and  hava  ona  of  tha  ylrls  show  yi  i 
our  new,  axeitlm^  ahada,  *Barhalor*s  Carnation.*  A;.>: 
don't  forget  to  look  at  tha  rsqulsit#  *Blua  Skies* 
ar.d  "Pink  Lightning.* 

These  new  shades  are  Just  i^.at  you  ha/a  bean 
looking  for  and  will  go  beautifully  with  your  golde’ - 
trcwn,  black,  or  blonde  hair.  You  can  get  lipstick, 
pouter,  and  nail  polish  to  rateh. 

Drop  In  today  and  gat  your  *accur  amor*  whll** 
uur  Supply  lasts.  Since  this  is  %  sl.lpmant  of  ne» 
col.'rs,  the  stock  will  not  last  long,  aw  will  be 
i<v*in^  for  you  »o  '•ma  In  and  let  us  .show  you  w^.i.t 


Sincerely  yours, 

JESSIE  LEE'S  BEAUTf  SEOrPE 


■  simple,  easy  project  for  making 
the  first  use  of  stencils  interesting  and 
comprehensive.  Cost:  a  stencil  per  pupil. 
Time:  about  three  periods. 


may  feel  that  the  work  is  his  own,  and 
thus  feel  pride  in  creating  it. 

General  instructions  about  duplicating 
are  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  project; 
then,  as  each  pupil  puts  his  work  on  the 
stencil,  individual  instruction  and  assist¬ 
ance  are  given.  Although  this  may  entail 
considerable  supervisory  work  by  the 
teacher,  there  is  no  more  effective  way  to 
leach  stencil  duplicating. 

The  pupil  first  types  the  letter  on  the 
stencil;  then  does  the  drawing  and  let¬ 
tering  (there  would  be  the  possibility 
that  the  drawing,  if  done  first,  might 
become  torn  or  scuffed  when  the  stencil 
is  rolled  into  the  typewriter).  During 
the  typing,  and  Mimeoscope  work,  in¬ 
structions  .ace  given  on  the  proper,  use 
of  correction  fluid.  Advice  is  also  given 
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on  the  selection  and  use  oi  me  various 
styli. 

When  each  pupil  finishes  his  stencil, 
under  close  supervision,  he  runs  off 
enough  copies  to  learn  how  the  machine 
is  operated.  He  learns  how  to  put  a  sten¬ 
cil  on  the  duplicator,  insert  the  paper, 
adjust  the  machine  for  vertical  and  hori¬ 
zontal  placement  of  the  material  on  the 
paper,  ink  the  machine,  and  run  off 


Two  copies  ot  the  letter  are  turned 
in  to  the  teacher  and  one  is  mounted  on 
the  bulletin  board.  Because  pupils  are 
told  at  the  outset  that  their  work  will 
be  displayed,  they  use  great  care  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  material. 

As  this  is  the  pupils’  first  experience 
in  stencil  duplicating,  “perfect”  work  is 
rare;  but  they  learn  from  their  mistakes 
as  well  as  from  those  things  they  did 
well. 


■  Have  you  wondered  whether  it  is  true  (as  some  have  said)  that 
shorthand  ruins  spelling  ability f  Doctor  Anderson,  famous  ana¬ 
lyzer  of  shorthand  researches,  reviews  here  the  experimental 
study  of  G.  A.  Hasting^  and  reports  the  results  of  an  unusual  in¬ 
vestigation. 


The  Effect  of  Shorthand  on  Spelling 


I  ■  A  Research  Review  by 

RUTH  I.  ANDERSON 
I  Texas  Christian  University 

PROBLEM.  In  this  study  an  attempt 
was  made  to  determine  the  effect  of 
shorthand  on  spelling  ability. 

Procedure.  The  Bixler  High  School 
(Spelling  Test  of  100  words  was  given  in 
7  high  schools  to  394  pupils  taking  short¬ 
hand  and  435  pupils  not  studying  short¬ 
hand.  All  four  forms  of  the  test  were 
given  to  these  two  groups  of  pupils. 

The  first  form  was  given  in  September, 
,1940.  The  second  form  was  given  in 
January,  1941,  to  measure  results  for  the 
first  semester;  the  third  form,  in  May, 
1941,  to  measure  results  for  the  year; 
and  the  fourth  form,  in  January,  1942, 
to  measure  results  over  the  three-semester 
period.  When  the  last  test  was  given  only 
’257  shorthand  students  and  321  non- 
shorthand  students  took  the  test. 

Of  the  students  in  the  nonshorthand 
group  100  students  were  paired  with  100 

'G-  A.  Hastingrs,  "Experimental  Study  of  the  Effect 
'•[Shorthand  upon  Si^lling,"  unpublished  master’s 
jwiii,  Washington  University,  1942. 


students  in  the  shorthand  group  accord¬ 
ing  to  mental  age  and  marks  on  the  first 
spelling  test.  These  200  students  were 
used  in  determining  the  results  of  the 
investigation. 

Co-efficients  of  correlation  were  com¬ 
puted  between  chronological  age,  mental 
age,  and  previous  school  marks  and  the 
first  spelling  test. 

Findings.  The  mean  scores  on  suc¬ 
cessive  spelling  tests  of  the  shorthand 
pupils  and  the  nonshorthand  pupils  were 
as  follows: 

Test  Test  Test  Test 
I  II  III  IV 
Shorthand  group  79.15  76.50  83.60  82.05 
Nonshortliand  group  79.00  75.39  80.25  79.54 

The  differences  between  the  mean 
scores  for  the  shorthand  and  nonshort¬ 
hand  groups  were  so  small  that  it  was 
concluded  that  the  study  of  shorthand 
had  little  effect  on  spelling  ability. 

The  above  table  shows  that,  for 
botfi  the  shorthand  and  nonshorthand 
groups,  there  was  a  slight  parallel 
'decline  in  mean  scores  on  the  second 
spelling  test  from  the  first  spelling  test, 
a  parallel  increase  in  mean  scores  in  the 
third  spelling  test  over  the  first  and  sec- 
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This  is  the  Second 

in  a  series  of  ten  research  reviews  prepared 
by  Doctor  Anderson  to  tell  shorthand  teach¬ 
ers  the  origins  and  proofs  for  today’s  best 
practices  in  teaching  shorthand. 


ond  tests,  and  a  parallel  decline  in  the 
fourth  spelling  test  over  the  third  test. 
As  the  test  results  were  parallel  for  both 
groups,  the  author  concluded  that  .some 
factor  besides  shorthand  may  have  af¬ 
fected  the  results  obtained  in  the  two 
groups. 

There  was  a  gain,  though  small,  in  the 
mean  scores  of  spelling  ability  of  the 
shorthand  group  over  the  nonshorthand 
group  from  the  time  of  the  first  spelling 
test  to  the  last  spelling  test.  More  spell¬ 
ing  may  have  been  taught  in  the  short¬ 
hand  groups  than  in  the  nonshorthand 
groups. 

The  correlations  between  scores  on  the 
first  sp)elling  test  and  chronological  age, 


mental  age,  and  previous  school  marks  j  ta 
were  virtually  equal  in  both  the  short*  j  <u 
hand  and  nonshorthand  groups.  The  au- 
thor  concluded  that  these  factors  had 
little  influence  in  determining  the  results 
of  the  experiment.  fi 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  findings  I  t* 
it  was  concluded  that  studying  shorthand  a( 

hud  neither  a  detrimental  nor  a  beneficial  I  fi 
effect  on  spelling.  |  tc 

Comments.  The  author  points  out  that  '  ia 
some  factors  might  have  influenced  the  j  P| 
results  obtained.  The  number  of  stu-  '  si 


dents,  for  example,  taking  each  test  for 
each  testing  period  was  not  equalized. 
The  amount  of  spelling  studied  by  mem¬ 
bers  in  each  group  was  not  controlled. 
Physical  conditions  may  not  have  been 
the  same  or  similar  for  all  classes. 

Nevertheless  this  study  does  have  im¬ 
portant  iinplications  regarding  the  effect 
of  shorthand  on  spelling  ability  and 
should  partially  answer  that  “age-old  cry” 
of  students  that  shorthand  has  ruined 
their  spelling. 
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Q-Sago  Unit  On  Buying  Life  Insurance 

■  STEPHEN  J.  TURILLE 
Madison  State  College 
Harrisonburg,  Virginia 
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TTANDS  went  up.  More  than  half  the 
•^■^class  had  raised  hands.  Yes,  they 
had  life  insurance  policies  at  home. 

“On  themselves?”  the  teacher  asked. 
The  class  was  not  certain. 

“What  kind  of  policies?”  More  hesi¬ 
tation. 

“Have  you  ever  examined  these  insur¬ 
ance  contracts?  Is  each  member  of  your 
family  insured?”  The  classroom  com¬ 
mittee  made  a  notation  of  the  individual 
expressions.  The  class  became  eager  to 
begin  their  unit  on  “Buying  Life  Insur¬ 
ance.”  And,  rightly  so. 

The  purchase  of  life  insurance  is  one 
of  the  most  important  business  transac¬ 
tions  that  the  consumer  engages  in  dur¬ 


ing  his  lifetime.  This  unit  is  one  of  the 
basic  minimal  essentials  of  consumer 
business  education  in  which  all  consumers 
should  possess  some  mastery.  Yet,  very 
few  consumers  are  informed  on  life  in¬ 
surance.  They  evidence  little  interest  in 
nor  do  they  g^ve  much  effort  to  the  wise 
buymanship  of  this  highly  desirable  per¬ 
sonal  asset.  Every  other  person  in  these 
United  States  now  owns  a  life  insurance 
policy. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  insurance-conscious 
but  not  insurance-wise.  From  a  numeri¬ 
cal  standpoint  alone  it  is  imperative  that 
our  general  business  class  study  this  unit. 
As  one  wit  has  expressed  it,  “There  arc 
only  three  things  certain  in  life — death. 
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taxes,  and  to  be  approached  by  an  insur- 
<aKe  salesman.” 

The  Approach 

I  Following  the  questions  raised  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  this  article,  the  bulle- 
I  tin-board  committee  presents  a  display  of 
I  actual  life  insurance  policies  obtained 
I  from  local  insurance  agencies.  The 
I  teacher,  anticipating  this  unit,  has  stimu- 
’  lated  the  committee  to  assemble  these 
policies  before  the  unit  begins.  Discus¬ 
sion  and  questions  by  the  class  follow. 
Steering,  panel,  contest,  and  skit  commit¬ 
tees  are  selected  by  the  class.  Chairmen 
are  named.  The  class,  with  the  help  of 
the  teacher,  now  lists  important  activities 
■  to  be  undertaken  in  the  study  of  buying 
I  life  insurance. 

A  good  approach  to  use  in  personaliz¬ 
ing  this  unit  is  to  have  each  student  make 
a  check  at  home  on  the  life  insurance 
carried  by  the  family.  Findings  can  be 
reported  to  the  class  on  a  volunteer  basis. 
The  teacher  can  compare  the  class  aver¬ 
age  with  the  national  averages  as  to  num¬ 
bers  and  types  of  policies  carried.  Have 
one  of  the  outstanding  insurance  agents 
in  the  community  g^ve  the  class  a  con¬ 
sumer  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  various 
types  of  life  insurance  available  and  why 
their  costs  vary. 

The  Unit  Outline 

The  education  of  an  informed,  wise 
consumer-buyer  of  life  insurance  is  the 
primary  goal  of  the  unit.  The  vocational 
aspects  of  selling  insurance  are  inciden- 
j  tal.  Vocational  implications  can  and 
I  should  be  brought  out  as  part  of  the  vo- 
I  cational-guidance  objective  of  the  general 
J  I  business  course.  The  latter  should,  how- 
•  .  ever,  occupy  but  a  minor  part  in  the 
unit.  This  unit  should  be  completed 
within  one  week.  In  addition  to  the  per- 
j  sonal-value  goals  of  owning  life  insur- 
5  J  ance  (such  as  improving  business  credit 
-  ]  standing,  savings,  and  provision  for  old 
t  3  age),  the  social  goals  must  also  be 
t.  j  brought  out.  How  does  society  benefit 
c  I  when  one  buys  life  insurance?  Why 
i,  /  provide  for  dependents  by  making  them 
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beneficiaries?  Does  Social  Security  not 
take  care  of  the  latter?  Should  a  bach¬ 
elor  of  forty  with  no  dependents  buy 
life  insurance?  How  is  the  risk  shared 
in  insurance?  A  short,  carefully  planned 
skit,  “We  All  Profit  in  Life  Insurance,” 
can  be  worked  out  wherein  different 
members  of  the  class  play  the  parts  of 
the  insured,  the  beneficiary,  the  insur¬ 
ance  company,  the  other  members  of  the 
family,  and  Mr.  John  Q.  Citizen,  repre¬ 
senting  society  at  large.  Each  character 
points  out  how  he  profits  when  a  life 
insurance  policy  is  purchased.  Students 
can  write  the  script  for  their  own  parts, 
using  the  teacher  as  consultant  and  co¬ 
ordinator. 

Pupil  Activities 

Here  is  a  unit  where  source  materials 
will  not  be  lacking.  All  the  general 
business  texts  and  many  other  business 
textbooks  contain  units  on  life  insurance. 
These  are  liberally  supplemented  by 
pamphlets,  advertising  literature,  insur¬ 
ance  foundation  studies,  and  state  and 
Federal  Government  publications  on  the 
subject. 

The  great  dangers  in  presenting  this 
unit  are  to  overtechnicalize  the  presen¬ 
tation  and  to  stress  desirable  (but  not 
basic)  outcomes  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
minimal  essentials  of  consumer  business 
information  and  skills.  As  in  any  gen¬ 
eral-business  unit,  the  teacher  can  talk 
the  subject  “to  death.”  All  this  can  be 
avoided  by  keeping  our  consumer,  per¬ 
sonal-use  goals,  including  the  social  goals, 
in  mind,  and  by  invoking  full  pupil  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  activities  designated  in 
the  Q-SAGO  outline. 

A  good  starting  point  in  pupil  activity 
is  to  obtain  application  blanks  for  life 
insurance  from  a  local  insurance  agency. 
Distribute  the  blank  forms  to  the  class 
and  have  each  student  fill  out  a  form. 
Discuss  certain  questions  asked  in  the 
blank,  such  as  “Why  do  insurance  com¬ 
panies  who  are  insuring  you  want  to 
know  about  the  health  of  your  parents 
and  brothers  and  sisters?”  “W^y  do 
they  insist  on  a  physical  examination  if 
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we  are  able  to  pay,  and  are  not  bedrid¬ 
den?”  The  help  of  the  family  may  be 
necessary  for  the  accurate  completion  of 
the  application  blank. 

After  a  panel  has  presented  a  care¬ 
fully  researched  discussion  on  a  well- 
balanced  life  insurance  program  for  a 
family  of  four,  have  each  member  of  the 
class  work  out  a  series  of  arithmetic 
problems  cmi  the  cost  of  insurance  based 
on  the  Tables  of  Mortality  and  Insur¬ 
ance  Rate  Tables,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  any  one  of  several  general-business 
workbooks  or  may  be  obtained  from  local 
insurance  agencies.  A  typical  illustra¬ 
tion  of  such  a  problem  exercise  would  be : 

•  Mr.  Ralph  Thomas  is  twenty-five  years 
j  of  age.  He  is  married  and  has  one  child, 
a  son  three  years  old.  His  wife  is 
twenty-two.  He  decides  to  buy  a  straight, 
or  ordinary,  life  policy  on  himself.  What 
will  be  his  yearly  premium  rate?  How 
much  is  the  cash-surrender  value  after 
ten  years  ?  Wdiat  would  a  twenty-year 
endowment  cost  him  at  twenty-five?  How 
much  more  expensive  is  this  than  an  ordi¬ 
nary  life  policy?  Calculate  the  total  of 
premiums  paid  under  a  twenty-year  en¬ 
dowment  policy,  and  under  the  ordinary 
life  policy  after  twenty  years. 

!■  Several  additional  interesting  projects 
on  the  life  insurance  unit  can  be  worked 
_out  by  each  member  of  the  class.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  two  panel  presentations  on  the 
Icost  of  life  insurance  and  the  one  on  a 

I  well-balanced  program  of  life  insurance, 
supplemented  by  a  discussion  by  a  life 
s  insurance  agent  on  the  advantages  and 
I  disadvantages  of  the  four  principal  tyi)es, 
a  background  of  consumer  understanding 
j  will  have  been  developed.  A  project 
j  dealing  with  state  laws  regulating  insur- 
lance  companies  and  their  activities  will 
'bring  out  the  safety  of  the  consumer 
I  investment. 

A  second  project  will  involve  the 
:  preparation  of  a  family  budget  that  in- 
'  dudes  life  insurance.  The  insurance 
part  of  the  budget  can  be  broken  down 
to  an  enumeration  of  the  amounts  and 
,  preferred  types  to  carry. 

I  A  final  project  might  be  a  short  dra- 
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matic  skit  entitled  “I  Buy  a  Straight  Lite 
Policy.”  The  skit  is  designed  to  show 
the  consumer  in  action.  From  this  and 
the  other  background  acquired,  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  now  ready  to  write  a  report  on 
the  qualities  of  a  goo<l  consumer-buyer 
of  life  insurance. 

Outcomes 

Glancing  at  the  outline,  the  reader  will 
notice  that  one  of  the  first  student  activi¬ 
ties  is  a  pretest  in  the  form  of  an  identi¬ 
fication  bee.  This  bee  was  divided  into 
a  spelling-elimination  contest  on  life  in¬ 
surance  terminology  followed  by  a  recog¬ 
nition  questionnaire  over  such  words  as 
actuary,  insured,  beneficiary,  tables  of 
mortality,  hisurable  interest,  premiums, 
cash-surrender  value,  ordinary  or  straight 
life  insurance,  twenty-year  endowment 
life  insurance,  limited,  pay-life  insurance, 
term  insurance,  and  numerous  other  in¬ 
surance  terms. 

At  the  close  of  the  unit,  we  are  ready 
to  determine  student  growth.  The  con¬ 
test  committee  divides  the  class  into  two 
groups — the  Endowers  and  the  Straight 
I.ifers.  The  contest  will  be  announced 
to  the  class  several  days  ahead,  with  an 
explanation  that  the  contest  will  be  a 
'“three-in-one”  affair.  A  spelldown  on 
insurance  terminolog}'  will  open  Contest 
Day.  This  will  be  followed  by  an  identi¬ 
fication  elimination  on  life  insurance 
terms  where  understandable  consumer 
definitions  (rather  than  bookish  ones) 
will  be  expected  from  the  participants. 
The  third  phase  will  embrace  arithmetic 
problems  connected  with  the  buying  of  a 
life  insurance  policy.  The  side  winning 
two  of  the  three  events  on  Contest  Day 
will  be  declared  the  winner.  The  teacher 
will  thus  have  witnessed  and  recorded  an 
enthusiastic  individual  and  group  presen¬ 
tation  of  progress  made  toward  that  most 
important  ultimate  goal — a  wise,  careful 
consumer-buyer  of  life  insurance. 

Next  Month :  A  Q-SAGO  Unit  j 

oil  Business  Information  Serv¬ 
ices,  by  Harold  D.  Fasnacht.  ' 
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TVOW  that  I  am  out  of  that  categor}' 
known  as  “first-year  teacher,”  I  am 
ready  to  smile  over  the  experiences  I  had 
during  that  siege  year.  First-year  teach¬ 
ers,  you  know,  are  set  apart;  they  are 
something  stared  at  and  pitied  by  teach¬ 
ers  and  students  alike. 

I  received  my  bachelor’s  degree  from 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
in  June,  1947.  Like  most  graduates,  I 
presume,  I  was  confident,  full  of  ideas 
and  plans.  There  was  nothing  about 
teaching — no  questions,  no  problems — 
that  I  didn’t  know  how  to  answer  or  han¬ 
dle.  I  needed  every  bit  of  self-confidence, 

I  found;  but  I  was  certainly  mistaken 
about  knowing  all  the  answers!  There 
are  hundreds  of  them,  not  answered  in 
the  college  textbooks. 

For  my  first  year  of  teaching  (you  see, 
Fm  already  talking  like  an  old-timer),  I 
was  assigned  to  a  l)eautiful  building.  It 
really  inspired  me  to  try  very  hard.  I 
felt  very  fortunate  and  very  proud.  There 
were  three  other  teachers  in  the  depart¬ 
ment,  all  very  friendly  and  most  co¬ 
operative. 

There  was  a  general  teachers’  meeting 
l>efore  school  opened  formally.  I  looked 
forward  to  it  with  a  great  deal  of  antici¬ 
pation,  for  I  knew  that  I  would  be  “sized 
up” — and  maybe  down.  At  the  meeting 
I  was  given  a  slack  of  scheduling  cards  to 
fill  out — I  don’t  quite  remember  the  de¬ 
tails,  since  I  w^as  in  a  daze.  Some  of  the 
teachers,  noting  my  confusion,  helped  me. 
Their  friendly  counseling  gave  me  a 
chance  to  get  acquainted,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  day  I  felt  as  if  T  were  truly  a  wel¬ 
comed  member  of  the  faculty.  I  felt  ex¬ 
cited  at  the  end  of  that  day  of  clerical 
activity  until,  with  a  sinking  feeling,  I 
realized  that  the  real  issue  had  not  yet 
been  joined :  I  had  not  met  my  classes ! 

Then — the  first  day !  I  was  conducted, 
escorted — perhaps  “led”  (like  a  lamb  to 
the  slaughter)  would  be  the  better  word 
— to  my  room.  The  long  hallway  seemed 
like  the  last  mile.  At  last  I  was  outside 
the  door  of  my  report  room.  All  my 
years  of  training,  my  teachers’  exhorta¬ 
tions  and  advice,  my  countless  hours  of 


Beginners"  Luck 


■  ROSE  TINDER  VAN  NORTWia' 
Granby  High  School 
Norfolk,  Virginia 


Study,  culminated  in  this  one  moment. 
With  my  heart  pounding,  I  took  a  deep 
breath,  opened  the  door,  and  marched  in, 
trying  to  look  confident,  poised,  and  busi¬ 
nesslike. 

I  didn’t  dare  allow  any  opportunity 
for  idleness.  “Keep  them  busy  and  they  ' 
won’t  have  time  for  devilment,”  I  had 
been  taught.  So,  1  passed  out  scheduk 
cards,  reviewed  them  with  the  pupils,  un¬ 
consciously  postponing  that  fatal  moment 
when  I  must  look  my  pupils  in  the  eye. 

I  could  feel  that  they  were  just  waiting. 

I  finished  this  little  routine  task,  how¬ 
ever,  and  looked  around;  blinked,  and 
looked  again. 

Such  sophistication  1  My  report-room 
group  were  seniors,  afflicted  with  “senior- 
itis,”  and  well  aware  of  the  fact.  I  felt 
like  a  small  child  in  a  room  filled  with 
adults.  Almost  immediately,  one  of  the  \ 
“adult”  young  ladies  came  up  to  the  desk 
and  said,  “Miss  Tinder,  we  think  you 
should  know  that  you  probably  won’t  be 
with  us  long.  You  see,  we  are  the  worst 
home  room  in  the  school,  and  they  always 
give  us  to  the  new  teachers.” 

I  had  the  desk  for  support.  I  was  to 
find  out  that  my  students  really  had  that 
reputation  and  were  quite  proud  of  it. 
What  that  girl  said,  however,  made  me 
determined  to  stick  it  out;  that  class 
couldn’t  have  gotten  rid  of  me  with  a  stick 
of  dynamite  after  that,  and  they  didn’t. 

I  came  to  like  them  very  much.  When 
they  graduated,  I  was  actually  sorry  to 
see  them  go. 

My  confidence  almost  vanished  under 
the  impact  of  the  first  day’s  classes.  I 
felt  that  I  knew  my  subjects  as  well  as 
the  average  beginning  teacher;  but  I  cer- 
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tainly  ran  into  problems  that  no  book 
answered.  There  were  teaching  problems, 
discipline  problems,  personal  problems, 
problems  that  no  practice  teaching  situa¬ 
tion  can  duplicate. 

“Accept  a  problem  as  a  challenge,”  I 
had  been  taught,  and  that  I  did.  The  con¬ 
stant  every-class,  every-day  challenges 
kept  me  on  my  toes  and  made  teaching 
far  more  interesting  than  it  could  other¬ 
wise  have  been.  If  I  could  not  solve  a 
problem  by  one  stratagem,  I  tried  another, 
sometimes  several  others.  I  knew  that 
students  were  constantly  trying  me  out; 
but,  from  these  little  jousts,  I  got  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  accomplishment  and  of  inner  sat¬ 
isfaction  with  teaching  that  I  doubt  could 
be  found  elsewhere.  I  knew  that  I  wanted 
to  teach ! 

Some  Things  Are 
“Never  Again” 

My  commercial  arithmetic  classes — to 
review  a  situation  that  must  be  familiar 
to  veteran  teachers — were  made  up  of 
students  who  had  failed  every  other  type 
of  mathematics  and  were  sent  to  me  as 
a  last  resort.  I  had  two  such  classes  in 
my  first  semester.  One  class  was  a  nice 
group  of  boys  and  girls,  most  of  whom 
,  were  really  trying.  But  the  other!  The 
»  first  week  or  so,  I  took  my  career  in  my 
hands  each  time  I  began  that  class.  Some¬ 
one  in  the  back  of  the  room  would  start 
getting  noisy;  I  would  talk  louder,  try¬ 
ing  to  ignore  the  heckler.  But  that  didn’t 
work ;  the  louder  T  talked,  the  more  noise 
the  class  made. 

My  subconscious  kept  telling  me  some¬ 
thing,  something  that  my  favorite  teacher 
had  emphasized  time  and  time  again. 
Finally  it  dawned  on  me:  “Don’t  lose 
your  temper  in  front  of  your  class.  If 
you  do,  you’re  sunk.”  So,  I  began  to  look 


for  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  I  found  it — 
him ;  one  boy  was  the  source  of  it  all. 

After  class,  and  not  in  front  of  other 
pupils,  he  and  I  had  a  little  chat.  He  was 
surprisingly  frank:  “We  know  that  you 
are  a  new  teacher  and  are  just  trying  to 
find  out  how  much  you  will  put  up  with.” 
We  talked  for  a  while  and  finally  decided 
that  he  was  hurting  himself  and  his  class, 
as  well  as  ruining  my  disposition.  After 
that,  I  had  co-operation  and  the  class 
turned  out  to  be  a  good  one.  The  result 
of  the  talk  with  the  boy  made  me  feel  that 
I  had  accomplished  something  and  gave 
me  the  desire  to  do  more  for  my  students. 

There  Are  Compensations 

I  suppose  that  every  beginning  teacher 
goes  on  hour  after  hour  reliving  her 
first  experiences.  Without  discussion,  I 
should  like  to  list  a  few  of  the  lessons  I 
learned  from  mine : 

1.  There  are  better  ways  to  handle  discipline 
problems  than  the  head-on  assertion  of  author¬ 
ity.  “I’m  the  teacher ;  therefore,  you  must . . .” 

2.  Pupils  are  individuals  and  must  be  treated 
as  such. 

3.  It  isn’t  necessary  to  grade  every  paper  of 
every  pupil  every  day  in  order  to  evaluate 
work  fairly. 

4.  Theory  must  be  tailored  by  practice,  by 
trial  and  error,  to  meet  individual  situations. 

3.  Pupils  like  to  be  commended  and  re¬ 
warded  ;  they  don’t  work  for  intrinsic  values 
alone. 

6.  The  biggest  problems  are  not  those  of 
techniques,  skills,  and  content,  but  those  of 
pupil-teacher  relationships. 

7.  Pupils  aren’t  fooled  by  evading  a  question. 
It  is  better  to  say,  “I  don’t  know.” 

8.  Pupils  appreciate  genuine  friendlijtess — but 
not  nosiness. 

9.  To  lose  one’s  temper  is  to  invite  disaster. 

10.  One’s  fellow  teachers  can  be  most  helpful 
and  are,  when  approached  in  a  professional  way. 

I  know  that  I  learned  twice  as  much 
as  I  taught  last  year,  as  Mr.  Woodward 
[head  of  the  Business  Education  Depart- 


■  Pity  the  initiation  of  the  beginning  teacher f  Nonsense!  The  be¬ 
ginning  teacher  thrives  on  it,  gets  a  reword  and  a  sense  of  achieve¬ 
ment  that  veterans  envy.  Here  is  the  second  of  the  stories  on  “my 
first  year  of  teaching.*’ 
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ment  at  George  Peabody  College — Edi¬ 
tor]  had  predicted  to  our  college  class. 
I  also  know  that  this  year  will  be  a  little 
easier,  perhaps,  but  just  as  interesting. 
There  will  be  new  students  and  new  prob¬ 
lems.  Working  with  youth  can’t  be  mo¬ 
notonous.  It  just  can’t!  There  are  too 
many  challenges  in  any  schoolroom  for 
boredom  to  exist.  You  have  human  lives 


to  guide  and  to  mold  into  better  citizens. 
You  have  a  chance  to  teach  things  in 
which  you  are  yourself  vitally  interested. 
You  will  make  someone  a  better  stenog¬ 
rapher,  businessman,  or  citizen,  by  be¬ 
ing  a  business  teacher.  To  me,  teaching 
is  the  most  important  and  the  most  re¬ 
warding  of  all  occupations.  Tm  glad 
that  I  am  a  teacher. 


■  Every  now  and  then  teachers  need  to  pause  for  a  bit  of  sight-setting, 
philosophising,  and  evaluating.  This  month’s  book  review  selection,  The 
American  High  School  (Eighth  Yearbook  of  the  John  Dewey  Society, 
edited  by  Hollis  L.  Caswell,  published  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  $3 ),  is  one 
that  gives  a  new  close-up  of  youth  and  what  is  being  done  atui  what  ought 
to  be  done  about  its  needs  by — 

The  American  High  School 


B  Recommended  and  reviewed 
by  ROBERT  L.  HITCH 
University  of  Wyoming 

WARS  teach  lessons.  One  great  lesson 
coming  from  the  last  war  was  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  American  educators  and  com¬ 
munity  leaders  had  underestimated  the 
power  and  resource  of  youth.  From  the 
time  of  the  depression,  they  had  consigned 
youth,  at  that  time  a  group  of  extra  passen¬ 
gers  on  the  overcrowded  labor  train,  to 
C.C.C.  camps  and  N.Y.A.  centers.  Youth 
was  encouraged  to  stay  out  of  the  way  by 
remaining  in  school  as  long  as  possible. 
Youth  was  taught  to  covet  a  high  school 
diploma  or,  if  the  individual  had  great  imag¬ 
ination  and  some  ability,  perhaps  a  college 
sheepskin. 

Then  suddenly  the  war  caused  an  expose 
of  these  practices.  Youth  was  called  to  the 
colors.  Youth  took  tests;  and  the  scores 
were  a  revelation  of  inadequate  training,  a 
spotlight  on  unmet  individual  needs.  Much 
of  youth  went  to  the  battle  fronts  and  sur¬ 
passed  itself;  and  there  was  a  new  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  tremendous  potential  that  had 
been  ignored.  Attention  was  focused  on  our 
biggest  undeveloped  national  asset — our 
youth.  Yes,  the  war  taught  many  lessons; 
and  one  of  them  is  that  youth  must  no 
longer  be  relegated  to  the  side  lines  of 
American  social  and  economic  life. 

So,  writes  Doctor  Caswell  and  his  asso- 
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dates,  it  is  time  for  the  American  high 
school  to  take  inventory  and  face  the  future. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  schools  cannot 
provide  for  every  need  of  youth  (“Some  of 
the  most  vital  requirements — opportunity  to 
achieve  adult  economic  status,  a  chance  to 
marry  and  make  a  home,  and  the  like— 
depend  upon  our  basic  economic  arrange¬ 
ments”),  no  other  agency  outside  the  home 
has  a  greater  opportunity  for  a  planned, 
comprehensive  contribution  to  youth  devel¬ 
opment  than  has  the  American  high  school. 
The  schools  must  come  to  grips  with  the  ; 
basic  issue  of  ‘education  for  all  our  youth’ 
and  move  forward  to  provide  the  necessary 
program  in  the  years  ahead.” 

The  Dewey  Society 
Takes  Inventory 

How  has  our  secondary  school  been  do-  ^ 
ing  its  job?  Successful — when  only  one- 
third  of  the  high  school  age  group  are  in 
school?  What  of  the  other  two-thirds? 
Were  they  not  eligible  for  the  educational 
maze  of  twentieth-century  America?  Are 
they  really  unlike  the  other  third  ?  Do  they 
deserve  an  educational  program  ?  Could 
they  be  helped  through  such  a  program? 
Should  our  program  be  education  for  all 
youth  ? 

Is  our  program  free  to  all  ?  What  of  the 
farm  boy  who  drives  10  to  15  miles  every 
day?  (Gasoline  is  30  cents  a  gallon  on  the 
comer.)  What  of  the  girl  who  works  for 
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her  room  and  board  so  that  she  may  attend 
the  public  high  school?  Is  that  free  educa¬ 
tion? 

The  neighbor  boy  isn’t  interested  in  going 
to  college.  He  couldn’t  afford  it  anyway. 
He  notes  that  much  of  the  secondary  pro¬ 
gram  points  toward  college  entrance.  He 
takes  “shop”  and  “manual  training”  along 
with  the  “required”  courses.  He  seems  to 
lose  interest  in  the  “required”  courses.  He 
becomes  a  principal’s  problem;  and,  likely 
as  not,  he  doesn’t  return  the  following  year. 
Still,  there  are  those  in  our  midst  who,  in 
four-syllable  terminology,  tell  us  that  voca¬ 
tional  training  cannot  be  properly  given  in 
the  schools. 

Does  secondary  education  provide  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  personal-social  advancement? 

In  the  opinion  of  the  average  citizen,  possibly 
the  greatest  value  of  schooling  is  its  potential 
contribution  to  financial  security,  social  status, 
and  a  variety  of  privileges.  The  notion  that  all 
Americans  can  move  from  a  log  cabin  to  the 
presidency  stirs  the  popular  imagination.  While 
probably  not  actually  believed,  this  myth  has 
enough  illustrations  to  give  it  a  tinge  of  reality. 
Before  the  turn  of  the  century,  a  few  us^ 
education  to  enter  medicine,  law,  teaching,  and 
the  ministry.  Many  other  opportunities  were 
available  without  education.  In  the  last  fifty 
years,  however,  training  has  been  increasingly 
essential  to  upward  social  mobility.  The  school 
has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  means  of  raising 
one’s  position  socially  and  financially. 

Today’s  American  high  school  does  not 
score  well  in  these  inspections.  To  fulfill  its 
j  measure  in  the  future,  the  school  will  have 
;  to  face  and  solve  many  issues. 

j  Facing  the  Future 

'  Doctor  Caswell  and  his  staff  bring  many 
j  interesting  questions  before  the  high  school 
of  the  future.  Here,  as  an  example: 

Should  high  schools  become  custodial 
f  agencies?  Should  secondary  education  as- 
I  sist  in  modifying  the  culture?  Should  high 
j  schools  become  community  educational  ctui- 
ters?  The  issues  facing  the  high  school  of 
!  the  future  are  great  in  size  and  in  number. 

They  will  require  the  concerted  effort  of  all 
j  public-spirited  citizens  for  their  solution, 
j  Such  questions  are  not  easy  to  answer,  be¬ 
cause  the  right  answers  obviously  require  a 
'  lot  of  thinking — and  work.  The  American 
High  School  challenges  your  thinking, 
makes  a  reader  squirm  a  little, 
j  Doctor  Caswell  is.  nationally  famous  for 
j  his  work  in  curriculum  development.  It  is 
:  natural  therefore — and  doubtless  appro- 
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priate — that  he  sees  the  solutions  in  curricu¬ 
lum  revision.  He  and  his  staff  suggest  six 
major  curriculum  activities,  and  base  their 
suggestions  on  these  four  philosophical 
springboards : 

First  .  .  .  there  are  certain  common  experi¬ 
ences  which  all  youth  should  have  in  order  to 
take  their  appropriate  place  in  adult  society. 

Second  ...  it  is  necessary  to  have  in  the 
student’s  program  an  organizing  and  planning 
center  for  his  various  experiences.  .  .  . 

Third,  it  is  necessary  for  each  student  to 
have  the  personal  understanding  and  interested 
guidance  of  a  teacher  who  knows  him  well  and 
is  in  a  position  to  help  him  achieve  his  fullest 
development. 

Fourth,  it  is  necessary  for  an  opportunity  to 
be  offered  each  student  to  engage  freely  in 
varied  activities. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  the 
authors  propose  that  the  high  school  pro¬ 
gram  be  organized  to  provide  six  major 
types  of  opportunities: 

1.  A  core,  to  provide  a  body  of  common, 
integrating  experiences. 

2.  Special  services,  to  deal  with  marked  mal¬ 
adjustments. 

3.  Physical  conditioning  and  recreation. 

4.  Special  interest  offerings,  to  provide  for 
the  optimum  development  of  individual  interests 
and  aptitudes. 

5.  Organized  student  life,  to  afford  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  active  participation  in  democratic 
group  processes. 

6.  Occupational  preparation. 

“The  teacher  is  the  dominant  influence  in 
any  education  program.  This  fact  cannot 
be  emphasized  too  often  or  too  strongly. 
Like  many  obvious  matters,  however,  it  is 
easy  to  accept  it  and  then  ignore  it  in  de¬ 
veloping  practice.”  Caswell  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  do  not  “ignore  it”;  they  suggest  that 
the  business  teacher  should  have  several 
competences : 

1.  Preparation  of  business  teachers  should 
not  be  in  limited,  vocational  terms,  but  should 
be  an  education  for  functional  democratic  living. 
'  2.  “Quite  appropriately,  it  has  been  requir^ 

that  teachers  in  most  vocational  fields  have 
actual  experience  in  the  field  to  be  taught.” 

3.  A  recognized  competence  in  the  chosen 
field  of  vocational  activity  is  naturally  ex¬ 
pected. 

Would  you  like  to  teach  in  the  “high 
school  of  tomorrow”?  If  you  are  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  the  B.E.W.,  it  is  likely  that  you 
will !  We  recommend,  therefore,  that  you 
.invest  in  your  own  future  the  couple  of 
hours  it  will  take  you  to  read  The  American 
High  Srlmol. 
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“The  Knees  No  Longer  Knock” 


■  SISTER  MARY  MAGDALENA,  R.S.M. 
Vincentian  Institute 
Albany,  New  York 

¥  N  HIS  article  in  the  Business  Hduca- 
TiON  World,  February,  1948,  Ken¬ 
neth  B.  Haas  stated  most  emphatically 
that  business  education  has  failed  to  train 
students  vocationally.  Doctor  Haas  is 
vigorous  in  his  denunciation ;  “The  train¬ 
ing  in  bookkeeping  and  stenography  is 
so  meager,  so  bodiless,  so  unvocational 
that  one  can  almost  make  a  sweeping 
generalization:  our  secondarj^  schools  of¬ 
fer  no  real  vocational  training.’’^ 

In  the  same  issue,  John  N.  Given  em¬ 
phasized  that  secretarial  practice  “is  a 
course  for  instruction,  not  for  produc¬ 
tion";  and,  in  referring  to  the  criteria 
of  effective  secretarial  training,  Mr. 
Given  claimed  that  activities  in  the  class¬ 
room  should  be  focused  on  learning,  not 
on  producing  work  for  the  school.^ 

With  both  of  these  points  of  view  I 
disagree:  I  challenge  the  contention  of 
Doctor  Haas  that  secondary  schools  are 
not  training  students  vocationally;  and, 
contrary  to  Mr.  Given’s  opinion,  it  is  my 
conviction  that  the  pupils  are  assuredly 
learning  much  when  they  learn  how  to 
fulfill  the  clerical  needs  of  their  school. 
In  support  of  my  contention  I  should 
like  to  outline  the  vocational  training  in 
stenography  and  secretarial  practice  that 
we  observe  in  our  school.  ( Our  total 
registration  is  1,100:  of  this  number  ap¬ 
proximately  150  girls  arc  working  for  a 
stenography  diploma.) 

Shorthand  I  and  Typewriting  I  are 
introduced  in  the  tenth  year  and  pursued 


*  Lee.  cit.,  page  338. 

•  John  N.  Given,  “The  Administrator  Ixioks  at  the 
Secretarial  Practice  Teacher,”  The  Business  Education 
World,  February,  1948,  page  335. 


for  the  usual  40  weeks,  with  daily  clasa 
periods  of  45  minutes.  In  the  eleventh 
year.  Shorthand  II  and  Transcription  are 
taught,  in  preparation  for  the  New  York 
State  Regents  examination  in  shorthand 
and  transcription  that  the  pupils  take  at 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  year.  In  these  two 
years  no  attempt  at  integrated  vocational 
training  is  given  other  than  mastery  of 
stenographic  skills.  At  the  end  of  this 
two-year  training  the  average  shorthand 
speed  on  a  5-minute  take  is  120  words 
a  minute,  and  the  typing  speed  50-60 
words  a  minute  on  a  10-minute  timing. 

In  the  senior  year,  however,  two  45- 
minute  periods  of  secretarial  practice  art 
given  daily.  We  admit  to  this  advanced 
class  all  students  who  have  successfully 
passed  the  Regents  examination  men¬ 
tioned  above.  Individual  attention  is 
given  the  student  whose  shorthand  or 
typing  speed  is  below  the  average  of  120 
or  5(>60  w.a.m.  respectively,  or  whose 
Regents  mark  is  below  a  vocational  90 
per  cent. 

Our  Vocational 
Transcription  Program 

Actual  dictation  is  given  daily  by  •  a 
business  man  or  woman  of  Albany— 
frequently  we  have  two  dictators — and 
the  transcribed  letters  are  sent  for  signa¬ 
ture  to  the  originating  office.  (All  the 
dictators  are  from  the  one  firm.)  Each 
day  six  girls  are  assigned  to  the  visiting 
dictator;  a  new  group  is  selected  for  the 
next  day ;  and  so  on  until  the  entire  class 
has  been  covered.  This  rotation  con¬ 
tinues  throughout  the  year. 

The  designated  stenographers  group 
themselves  about  the  dictator;  although 
they  all  take  all  the  dictation,  the  in¬ 
dividual  girls  are  responsible  only  for 


■  Last  February  the  carried  two  articles  highly  critical  of 

secretarial  training.  From  the  scores  of  rebuttals  received  by 
the  Editor,  this  contribution  was  selected  and  is  here  presented 
in  defense  of  vocational  secretarial  practice. 
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;  certain  letters.  The  original  correspoiul-  Our  Vocational 
^  ence  pertaining  to  the  job  is  given  to  the  Training  “Extras” 

j  respective  girl.  The  transcribed  letters,  The  switchboard  and  the  automatic 
^  which  must  be  cornpleted  within  twenty-  addressing  equipment  in  the  school  office 
four  hours,  are  given  to  the  instructor  are  learned  and  operated  by  each  girl  in 
for  correction— and  herein  lies  a  value  of  turn.  One  member  of  the  secretarial 
this  service  that  is  priceless :  the  mistakes  class  has  charge  of  arranging  the  time 
j  (and  they  arc  multiple)  that  ordinarily  for  the  group.  Throughout  the  day  some 
^  would  occur  for  the  first  time  on  the  job  secretarial  student  is  working  in  the  office. 

I  can  be  “ironed  out”  under  sympathetic  Additional  experience  is  gained  from  the 
»  supervision.  necessary  contact  with  the  public  in  this 

Invaluable  exj>erience  is  gained  from  capacity, 
this  supervised  transcription  of  genuine  All  the  girls  are  given  training  in  the 
Iwsiness  papers.  Dread  of  taking  dicta-  of)eration  of  and  transcribing  from  voice- 
j  tion  is  eliminated ;  real  dictation  has  be-  writing  machines.  Classroom  demonstra- 
come  a  matter  of  routine  work.  The  tion  and  instruction  are  given  to  all.  Two 
knees  no  longer  knock.  At  the  beginning  operators  learn  the  process;  they,  in  turn, 
of  the  semester  not  more  than  60  per  train  the  next  two;  and  so  on,  with  the 
.  cent  of  the  letters  are  mailable  the  first  use  of  standard  practice  records.  After 
I  time;  in  May,  99  per  cent  are  mailable  the  girls  have  become  experienced,  they 
i  —and  that  is  vocational !  are  entrusted  with  some  recordings  of 

We,  in  our  way,  have  become  valuable  our  principal’s  dictation, 
to  this  firm,  but  not  so  valuable  as  the  All  the  duplicating  for  the  school  and 
firm  is  to  us.  The  full-time  permanent  for  the  parish  societies  is  done  by  our 
stenographers  employed  by  this  company  commercial  department.  As  a  result,  the 
i  have  been  chosen  exclusively  from  our  students  can  type  and  run  off  without 
school ;  many  of  the  student-stenogra-  help  both  stencils  and  hectograph  mas- 
phers  become  full-time  employees.  ters.  (Our  yearly  consumption  of  pa- 
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per  runs  close  to  250,000  sheets!)  Train¬ 
ing  in  duplicating  processes  includes  the 
use  of  the  Mimeoscope.  Five  times  a 
year,  for  our  own  pleasure,  we  publish 
a  mimeographed  commercial-department 
paper. 

(At  this  point,  let  us  reply  to  Mr. 
Given,  who  believes  tliat  school  produc¬ 
tion  work  is  detrimental  to  the  learning 
process.  If  the  teacher  has  had  actual 
business  experience  in  an  office,  which  we 
assume  he  has  had,  the  multiple  clerical 
jobs  of  the  school  can  be  handled  ef¬ 
fectively  in  an  officelike  fashion.  The 
secretarial  teacher  is  the  “office  man¬ 
ager.”  He  hands  out  work  with  specific 
instructions  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  done. 
Complete  responsibility  is  placed  in  the 
“employee”  assigned  to  the  task.  The 
young  trainee  must  execute  it  as  perfectly 
as  possible,  proofread  it,  and  return  the 
finished  product  and  original  copy  to  the 
source. 

(Students  take  such  pride  in  their  work 
that  they  do  hundreds  of  these  jobs  dur¬ 
ing  study  periods  and  after  school.  One 
would  not  regularly  take  a  45-minute 
class  period  to  send  out  a  few  notices 
for  the  school;  but  there  are  always  pu¬ 
pils  who  can  profitably  take  on  an  extra 
job.  Again,  there  are  many  times  when 
an  entire  class  should  and  can  devote  its 
effort  to  completing  a  sizable  project  in¬ 
volving  many  hours  of  concentrated  work. 
Invaluable  training  in  accuracy,  responsi¬ 
bility,  initiative,  and  resourcefulness  re¬ 
sults  from  such  practical  experience.) 

Our  Secretarial  * 

Practice  Studies 

In  addition  to  handling  much  of  the 
clerical  work  of  the  school,  we  follow  a 
standard  secretarial-practice  textbook, 
working  out  each  assignment  in  unit 
form.  The  completed  units  are  examined, 
stapled  together,  and  placed  in  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  folder.  These  folders  are  kept  on 
file  for  one  year  in  the  school  office,  sub¬ 
ject  to  review  by  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Education.  (Regents 
credit  is  allowed  for  the  course  in  secre¬ 
tarial  practice ;  and,  as  the  state  does  not 


provide  the  final  examination,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  we  retain,  for  inspection,  the 
year’s  work.)  E^ch  pupil  uses  the  add¬ 
ing  machine  and  the  check  protector  in 
conjunction  with  textbook  assignments. 
The  reading  of  the  chapter  material  is 
done  at  home,  not  during  class. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  second 
semester,  probably  in  February,  a  Civil 
Service  refresher  course  is  given,  in 
preparation  for  the  coming  examination. 
Intensive  practice  on  standardized  typing 
tests®  brings  up  any  lagging  speeds.  A 
sp)ecial  shorthand  advanced  dictation 
class,  with  emphasis  on  the  140  goal, 
is  conducted  daily  within  the  double 
period  for  all  members  of  the  secretarial 
group.  Moreover,  we  provide  the  stu¬ 
dents  with  mimeographed  questions 
similar  to,  or  taken  from,  earlier  Civil 
Service  examinations  to  get  them  ready 
for  the  clerical  part  of  the  test.  These 
are  given  first  as  exploratory  tests,  so 
that  the  students  may  see  their  ratings; 
then  the  questions  are  discussed  and  cor¬ 
rect  answers  supplied  where  needed.  The 
pupils  retain  these  papers  for  home  study 
and  reference. 

Our  Training 
Is  Vocational 

The  program  that  we  follow  has 
evolved  gradually.  Analyzing  the  steno¬ 
graphic  equipment  required  of  the  girl 
who  ventures  into  the  business  world, 
we  have  tried  to  include  in  our  training 
the  most  essential  “musts.”  Undoubted¬ 
ly  there  is  room  for  improvement;  we 
shall  not  overlook  any  opportunity  that 
will  advance  the  efficient  pyerformance  of 
our  trainees.  Notwithstanding  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  Doctor  Haas  and  Mr.  Given,  we 
feel  that  schools  like  ours  are  success¬ 
fully  fitting  students  for  immediate  and 
successful  employment  in  the  business 
world.  Proof  of  this  result  lies  in  the 
fact  that  at  least  95  per  cent  of  our 
secretarial  graduates  have  been  placed  in 
responsible  stenographic  positions  with¬ 
out  further  instruction.  The  comments 

■  Competent  Typist  Test,  and  Kimball  Contest  Copy, 
both  published  by  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  270 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16. 
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from  the  businessmen  in  our  area  have 
been  favorable  and  encouraging;  we  are, 
in  fact,  unable  to  supply  the  demand  for 
stenographers. 

Our  experience  is  not  unique.  Because 
of  the  vocational  nature  and  practical 


value  of  their  school’s  program,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  students  from  many  secondary 
schools  are  competent  and  confident  on 
that  first  encounter  with  the  new  boss; 
they,  too,  can  vouch  that  their  knees  no 
longer  knock. 


.  Getting  in  Step:  A  Project  for  Teachers 


■  B.  DUNCAN  HYDE 

Supervisor  of  Business  Education 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

HEN  asked,  “Are  you  keeping  step 
with  modern  business  procedures?,” 
a  group  of  Baltimore  business  teachers 
were  unable  to  answer  positively.  Their 
answers  suggested  that  they  thought  the 
practices  they  taught  were  well  vali¬ 
dated  through  time  and  scientific  in¬ 
quiry  ;  that,  while  some  procedures  might 
be  outmoded,  they  were  unwilling  to  dis¬ 
card  them  on  the  basis  of  surmise  alone ; 
and  that  there  might  be  new  develop¬ 
ments  about  which  they  had  no  knowl¬ 
edge. 

How  could  the  question  be  answered 
more  definitely  than  by  simply,  “Oh, 
I  think  so”  or  “Yes,  for  the  most  part”? 

Discussion  with  Baltimore  teachers 
led  to  such  suggestions  as  “Ask  business¬ 
men  to  enumerate  current  practices ;  then 
we  could  check  our  procedures  against 
theirs” ;  “We  could  compile  a  list  of  cur¬ 
rent  procedures  by  examining  the  profes¬ 
sional  literature” ;  and  “Why  not  observe 
,  the  actual  working  of  some  business  of- 
■  fices?” 

Of  the  various  suggestions,  the  last 
seemed  to  give  the  greatest  promise  of 
supplying  the  information  wanted ;  and, 
although  the  preparation  of  a  visitation 
program  obviously  entailed  considerable 
planning,  such  a  program  was  finally 
organized  and  shared  by  a  number  of 
Baltimore  business  teachers. 

Oiganizing  a  Program 

The  program  was  formalized  into  a 
course  known  as  “Business  Practices  and 


Procedures,  1.”  It  was  offered  by  the 
Department  of  Business  Education  of 
the  Baltimore  city  school  system,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  selected  business  firms, 
many  of  which  were  members  of  the 
Baltimore  chapter  of  noma.  The  course 
lasted  for  fifteen  weeks,  with  seven  vis¬ 
its,  each  to  a  different  firm,  alternating 
with  eight  group  meetings  in  which  dis¬ 
cussion  of  visits  made  and  visits  plan¬ 
ned  was  held. 

The  “class”  itself,  comprising  twenty- 
four  teachers,  was  divided  in  eight 
groups  of  three  persons  who  visited  as  a 
team  throughout  the  program.  Twelve 
business  firms  co-operated  by  offering 
not  only  the  opportunity  for  the  visits 
but  also  top  management  persons  to  ac¬ 
company  the  visitors,  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions,  and  to  guide  observation. 

At  each  discussion  session  a  “secre¬ 
tary”  recorded  the  development  of  a 
guide  for  the  coming  visit  and  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  preceding  visit.  A  copy  of 
each  guide  was  sent  to  company  repre¬ 
sentatives  prior  to  each  visit,  so  that 
questions  likely  to  be  asked  could  be  an¬ 
ticipated  and  so  that  work  areas  likely 
to  be  observed  could  be  forewarned. 

It  was  part  of  the  plan,  also,  for  all  vis¬ 
iting  groups  to  try  to  obtain  information 
about  the  same  activities  in  different 
firms  simultaneously ;  the  discussions  fol¬ 
lowing  each  visit  showed  the  value  of 
this  procedure,  for  each  team  returned 
with  differing  reports  on  the  same  busi¬ 
ness  activity,  thus  broadening  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  whole  group.  Indeed,  the 
diversity,  of  business  practices  on  some 
activities  showed  that  a  job  need  not 
always  be  done  in  a  standardized  man- 
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ner — a  matter  of  imixjrtance  in  teaching 
job  skills  in  the  classroom. 

Similarities  and  dissimilarities  were 
compiled — the  similarities,  because  they 
represented  what  might  be  called  “com¬ 
mon  procedures”  useful  to  all  pupils, 
and  the  dissimilarities,  because  they  af¬ 
forded  a  basis  for  evaluating  the  arbitrary 
procedures  used  in  many  classroom  sit¬ 
uations. 

In  administering  tlie  program,  a  rec¬ 
ord  and  schedule  of  visits  was  kept  to 
insure  that  no  team  would  visit  the  same 
tinn  twice  and  to  insure  also  that  the 
firm  visited  could  offer  the  opportunity 
of  observing  the  factor  under  scrutiny 
at  the  time  of  the  visit. 

Backstage  Arrangements 

Tn  addition  to  the  obvious  and  fairlv 
routine  plans  indicated  in  the  forego¬ 
ing,  there  had  to  In*  considerable  behind- 
the-scenes  planning  with  the  co-operating 
firms.  Our  experience  in  this  connection 
points  out  the  importance  of  the  lead¬ 
er’s  having  considerable  experience  in 
the  office  and  having  numerous  office 
contacts.  To  approach  the  businessmen 
with  a  request  for  co-operation,  the 
leader  should  know  the  businessmen  per¬ 
sonally  ;  must  know  office  procedure,  so 
that  he  can  plan  with  the  businessmen 
intelligently;  and  must  know  class  and 
teaching  needs,  too,  so  that  he  can  as¬ 
sure  that  the  resulting  visits  are  genu¬ 
inely  profitable. 

The  first  step  in  obtaining  the  co-oper¬ 
ation  of  business  houses  was  taken  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Education  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  local  noma  chapter,  who  wrote 
a  letter  of  explanation  to  a  group  of 
businessmen  known  both  to  him  and  to 
this  writer.  To  those  who  expressed  in¬ 
terest  in  the  venture,  this  writer  sent  this 
follow-up  letter: 

Dear  Mr. - : 

In  response  to  the  joint  invitation  of  the  Bal¬ 
timore  Chapter  of  the  National  Office  Manage¬ 
ment  Association  and  the  Baltimore  Depart¬ 
ment  of 'Business  Elducation,  your  company  has 
volunteered  to  permit  business  teachers  to  visit 
your  offices.  So  that  there  will  be  complete 
understanding  as  to  the  procedure  to  be  used. 


let  me  outline  for  you  how  the  teachers  may 
i>enefit  most  from  their  visits  with  you. 

A  training  course  has  been  planned  whereby 
a  group  of  not  more  than  five  teachers  will 
visit  your  office  on  alternate  Thursdays,  begin¬ 
ning  February  12  and  continuing  through  May 
13.  During  each  visit  the  teachers  will  be  most 
interested  in  observing  some  special  group  of 
office  operations  or  company  procedures — such 
as  stenographic  practices,  telephone  handling, 
employment  practices,  departmental  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  so  on.  It  is  hoped  that  a  department 
head,  personnel  representative,  or  office  manager 
can  accompany  the  visiting  group.  TKe  time 
will  be  from  3:15  p.m.  or  3:30  p.m.  to  closing. 

In  the  intervening  altenrate  week,  the  teach¬ 
ers  will  meet  to  discuss  their  observations  and 
plan  for  the  introduction  of  your  and  other  new 
business  procedures  into  the  training  program 
of  our  business  pupils. 

We  appreciate  your  willingness  to  co-operate 
in  this  venture  and  hope  you  will  feel  free  to 
tell  us  of  any  arrangement  more  convenient  to 
you  than  that  outlined  in  this  proposal. 

Sincerely  yours, 

About  a  month  later,  after  receiving 
letters  from  co-operating  firms,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  was  mailed  to  enlarge  on 
and  clarify  the  s]>ecific  details  : 

Dear  Mr.  - : 

To  outline  more  si^cifically  the  business 
practices  to  be  observ^  and  discussed  in  the 
special  training  program  for  our  business 
teachers,  1  should  like  to  suggest  the  following 
schedule : 

February  12:  EmployTnent  practices 

February  26:  Office  arrangement  and  organi- 
zatiem 

March  11:  Practices  relating  to  public  con¬ 
tacts — telephoning,  receptioning,  cashiering,  and 
so  on 

April  1:  Handling  of  mail 

April  15:  Stenographic,  typing,  and  clerical 
practices 

April  29:  Accounting  practices 

May  13:  Office  machine  practices 

Before  each  office  visit  the  teachers  will  meet 
to  discuss  the  things  that  they  hope  to  observe; 
a  copy  of  an  outline  of  those  points  will  be 
mail^  to  you,  so  that  you  may  be  prepared 
for  questions  that  may  arise. 

In  a  program  like  this,  it  sometimes  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  omit  a  firm  hecanse  the  practice  sched¬ 
uled  for  observation  may  not  be  an  important 
one  in  the  firm’s  organization.  If  your  firm  is 
not  visited  according  to  the  above  schedule, 
you  will  be  notified  well  in  advance. 

Again  I  should  like  to  express  my  gratitude 
for  your  willingness  to  co-operate  with  us. 

Very  sincerely, 

After  this  letter  had  been  acknowl¬ 
edged,  everything  was  ready  for  the 
course  itself  to  begin. 

At  the  first  discussion  meeting  of  the 
group,  an  outline  was  develof>ed  to  serve 
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as  a  guide  for  the  first  visit — a  practice 
that  was  followed  in  each  of  the  subse¬ 
quent  discussion  meetings.  A  sample  out¬ 
line  follows : 

I  Employment  Practices 

I  I,  Acquiring  new  employees 
'  a.  Various  procedures  in  acquiring  new 
employees 

b.  Testing  of  new  employees  (mental,  skill, 
and  so  on) 

c.  Physical  examination  of  new  employees 
I  11.  Induction  of  employei's 

I  a.  How  inducted  to  job 

*  b.  Pre-employment  training 

1  c.  Printed  material  plaoed  in  employees' 

j  hands 

d.  Probationary  i)eriod 
’  e.  Follow-up 

111.  Supervision  and  rating 

a.  Programs  relating  to  supervision 
h.  Programs  relating  to  rating 

!  I\'.  Basis  for  promotion 
I  a.  Merit 

t  b.  Seniority 

j  V.  Employer-employee  relationships 
■  a.  In-service  training 

b.  Social  activities 

c.  Rest  rooms  and  cafeterias 

d.  Rest  periods 

Use  of  service  emblems 
'  /.  Medical  servdee  and  insurance  benefits 

\  g.  Sick  leave,  vacations,  an.l  so  on 
:  VI.  Wage  plan 
j  a.  Weekly  basis 

I  b.  Bonus  payments 

c.  Incentive  pay  plans 

d.  Stock  purchase  privileges 

\ 

j  A  copy  of  this  outline  was  sent  at 
once  to  each  co-operating  firm,  together 
'  *ith  a  note  stating  specifically  whether 
or  not  the  firm  would  be  visited.  Be¬ 
cause  there  were  twelve  firms  but  only 
fight  “teams”  of  visitors,  four  firms 
were  omitted  in  each  round  of  visits. 

•  Reactions  of 
die  Businessmen 

I  A  program  of  this  sort  is,  of  course, 
an  inconvenience  to  businessmen.  It  was 
interesting  to  note,  therefore,  that  with¬ 
out  exception  they  showed  growing  in- 
I  Icrest  and  enthusiasm  as  the  program 
I  progressed.  For  many  of  them,  this  was 
j  their  first  contact  with  the  teachers  who 
(had  contributed  to  the  training  of  many 
I  of  their  employees ;  and  it  was  a  con¬ 
tact  that  they  enjoyed  and  felt  was  valu- 
1  able. 


The  businessmen  took  the  opi>ortunlly 
to  express  their  views  as  to  both  the  ade¬ 
quacy  and  the  deficiency  in  the  training 
their  workers  had  received.  They  wel¬ 
comed  the  opportunity  to  “show  off”  in 
those  areas  where  they  felt  their  pro¬ 
cedures  and  methods  were  superior. 
Knowing  that  these  practices  would  be 
described  and  their  firms  identified  in  the 
schools  added  to  the  public-relations 
value  of  the  firms’  co-operation.  The 
businessmen  definitely  believed  that  they 
could  expect  better  workers  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  as  a  result  of  the  visits  of  the 
teachers. 

The  teachers  uniformly  shared  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  businessmen.  They 
appreciated  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
offices  in  everyday  operation  and  having 
explanations  given  them  by  the  business¬ 
men.  They  felt,  too,  that  they  had  learned 
of  many  related  activities  they  had  not 
previously  touched  on  in  the  classroom. 
Many  time-saving  and  energy-saving  de¬ 
vices  and  activities  were  new  to  them. 
They  got  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  intelligent  planning  and 
directing  and  of  the  interdependencies 
of  each  job.  For  some  teachers,  it  was 
their  first  keen  realization  that  voca¬ 
tional  skills  were  not  isolated  abilities, 
isolated  ends  in  themselves,  but  rather 
were  integral  parts  of  some  operating 
1  unction. 

Supervision  of  office  employees  was 
another  facet  of  keen  interest  to  the 
teachers,  as  was  also  the  general  at¬ 
mosphere  of  hustle  and  noise  and  dead 
lines  and  standards,  so  different  to  their 
classroom  counterparts. 

Some  practices  observed  were  suit¬ 
able  for  immediate  classroom  introduc¬ 
tion,  of  course ;  others  were  tucked  away 
for  future  inclusion  in  revisions  of 
courses  of  study  or  in  future  classroom 
situations.  The  teachers  felt  that  the 
whole  program  was  one  of  enrichment  to 
both  themselves  and  their  pupils. 

Are  business  teachers  keeping  step? 
We  cannot  be  sure  yet ;  but,  in  Baltimore, 
at  least  we  know  the  cadence. 
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FIREKOL  CORPORATION 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 


October  4,1948  1  i 

fl 

Mrs.  Charles  Brock  2  Z— 

55  So.  Mount  Street  3 

Indlanaplls  8  ,  Ind.  4 

I 

Dear  Mr.  Brock;  5  | 


Some  where  In  Indpls.  you  have  an  aqualntance  what  can  tell  you  about  the  6 
FIREKOL.  Why?  Because  he  owes  won!  7 


The  FIREKOL  gives  better  heat  and  less  feul,  it  asures  you  of  the  constent 
temperture  of  your  choice;  it  means  a  lower  fuel  bill. 

The  FIREKOL  auto-matlc  stoker  is  the  leader  in  it’s  field.  Come  in  an  see 
our  display — a  complete  exhibt  showing  both  the  blnn  feed  and  hopper  type 
model  Instaled  exacly  so  such  a  heating  plan  would  be  your  own  home. 

The  FIREKOL  means  that  you  no  longer  need  to  due  flrelng;  that  you  can  be 
•way  for  long  period  of  time--  all  day  or  alni^t--  during  our  coldest 
wheather  and  yet  fine  you  house  cozy  and  warm,  where  you  return.  Their  is 
no  need  to  shovle  coal,  shake  the  gralts,  manlpulat  the  draffs  &  cheeks, 
built  anew  fire  -any  of  the  trouble -some  detail  of  handfiring.  FIRKOL  do 
the  work  from  you  I 

If  you  are  intrested  in  the  best  automatic  "firing  devise"  on  the  market 
come  In  and  let  us  tell  you  about  the  many  advantages  of  the  FIRKOL. 

Their  s  no  obliteration 


Very  truly  yours, 
FIREKOL  COOPERATION 
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■  *'Par”  for  a  “junioP*  certificate  is  53  errors  found ;  for  a  '‘senior”  „ 
certificate,  60;  for  a  “superi'oP’  certificate,  67.  Which  one  could  ' 
you  qualify  for  in  ten  minutes?  The  key  is  given  on  page  125. 
Print  is  spread  to  simplify  checking  errors.  " 
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Proofreading  Is  a  Skill,  Too! 


■  MARGARET  FORCHT  ROWE 
Howe  High  School 
I  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

t 

‘  \ 

ilN  PROOFREADING,  as  in  any  skill, 

I  the  state  of  jx'rfection  reached  de¬ 
pends  on  the  attention  given  to  details  and 
I  on  motivated  practice.  In  many  nonskill 
subjects,  class  teaching  strives  to  develop 
attitudes  and  opinions  and  knowledge 
through  discussion ;  but  in  skill  subjects, 

I  teaching  requires  a  different  approach — 
giving  attention  to  detail  and  exciting 
learners  to  strive  for  perfection. 

Anyone  who  has  observed  business 
students  proofreading  typewritten  work 
knows  that  students  are  prone  to  read 
I  superficially.  They  glance  at  something, 
‘form  an  impression,  move  on.  Too  often 
they  do  not  see  what  they  look  at,  and 
many  who  do  see  clearly  hope  that  a 
critic  will  overlook  inaccuracies. 

In  proofreading,  pupils  must  develop 
the  ability  to  look  and  see,  must  zvant  to 
|iind  every  inaccuracy.  They  must  read 
"intently  for  typographical  errors  and  for 
misspellings ;  they  must  put  into  use  their 
knowledge  of  grammar  and  punctuation ; 

^  they  must  quickly  distinguish  between 
.  words  that  sound  alike  but  have  different 
;  they  must  read  for  sense — 
must  want  to  do  all  these  things. 
It  is  to  encourage  these  “musts”  and 
"wants”  that  we  present  another  World’s 
Worst  Transcript  for  your  use  in  busi¬ 
ness  classes.  You  will  find  that  students 
fnjoy  it  —  naturally,  since  finding  the 


^meanings 
,and  they 


errors  is  really  a  game!— and  that  using 
the  WWT  brings  a  welcome  breather  of 
interest  into  class  routine.  At  the  same 
time,  the  WWT  is  a  genuine  learning 
aid,  for  it  does  encourage  students  to  see 
errors,  to  want  to  find  them,  to  search 
for  them. 

Recommended  Procedure 

Use  the  WWT  in  any  business  or  Eng¬ 
lish  class,  but  make  it  a  must  in  your 
transcription  program.  Transcription 
students  learn  what  “mailability”  really 
means  by  the  time  they  have  searched  a 
few  WWT’s  for  their  errors. 

Make  duplicate  copies  of  the  problem 
letter^  and  give  a  copy  to  each  student. 
Tell  the  students  to  find  as  many  errors 
as  possible,  but  do  not  tell  them  how 
many  errors  there  are.  Ten  minutes 
should  be  enough  time,  but  allow  more 
if  students  are  not  through  examining 
the  letter.  Then,  using  the  teacher’s  key 
on  page  125,  go  over  the  papers  with  the 
students — and  no  teacher  needs  to  be  re¬ 
minded  to  make  object  lessons  of  each 
error  detected! 

Special  Motivation 

To  inject  added  excitement  into  this 
game  of  error  detection,  you  may  wish 

*  Facsimile  reprints  of  the  WWT  are  available  from 
the  B.E.W.  .Awards  Department  on  either  a  yearly 
subscription  basis  or  an  individual-letter  basis.  For 
15  cents,  one  each  of  the  ten  WWT’s  that  are  appear¬ 
ing  in  this  year’s  issues  will  be  forwarded  you;  ten 
sets,  for  ten  students,  would  cost  $1.50.  Copies  of  an 
individual  WWT  cost  3  cents  each;  ten  copies  of  this 
month’s  WWT  would  cost  30  cents.  No  orders  for 
fewer  than  ten  copies  can  be  serviced. 
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to  reward  student  effort  by  using  tlie 
unique  and  attractive  certificates  of 
proofreading  ability  now  available  from 
the  B.E.W.  There  are  three  of  these 
certificates — junior,  for  those  finding  70 
per  cent  of  the  errors;  senior,  for  those 
finding  80  per  cent  of  the  errors;  and 
superior,  for  those  one-in-a-million  stu¬ 
dents  who  find  90  per  cent  of  the  errors. 

To  obtain  these  certificates,  forward 
the  students’  work  to  the  B.E.W.  Awards 
Department  [270  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  New  York].  Each  error  de¬ 
tected  by  the  student  ^ould  be  indicated 
by  a  check  mark  directly  on  the  error 


(some  words  have  more  than  one  error);!  *• 
and  the  total  number  of  actual  errors 
found  by  the  student  should  be  indicated 
at  the  top  of  the  page,  along  with  the 
student's  name  and  school  address.  Ac¬ 
companying  the  work  of  the  students  f**' 
should  be  (a)  10  cents  in  check,  monev*  **”^ 


order,  or  B.E.W.  stamps,  for  each  cer-j  ^ 
tificate  desired,  to  cover  in  part  the  costj^® 
of  printing,  mailing,  and  e.xamining 
papers;  and  (b)  a  covering  letter  by  the!'^^ 


teacher  giving  the  name  of  each  studentl**-^ 


and  the  certificate  for  which  the  teacher!^® 
finds  the  student  eligible.  Please  do  notl®^  ^ 
send  less  than  five  papers  at  one  time. 


terr 

. . . . . . . . . .  you 

■  Here  is  the  second  in  this  year’s  series  of  bookkeeping  contests,  jfai 
ivith  certificates,  national  recognition,  and  prize  motiey  awaiting  j 
your  successful  students.  This  month’s  contest  is  particularly  tn-  i 
teresting.  Your  classes  will  enjoy  it  as  a  relief  from  routine  study. 

Scramblegrams  for  Beginning  Bookkeepers 


■  MILTON  BRIGGS 
Senior  High  School 
New  Bedford,  Massachiuetts 

Each  year  we  bookkeeping  teachers 
face  new  students  —  some  eager, 
some  worriedly  determined,  and  some 
simply  resigned.  The  experienced  teacher 
knows  that  he  can  lighten  the  royal  road 
to  learning  if  he  has  a  means  for  motivat¬ 
ing  his  students  to  develop  special  interest 
in  bookkeeping. 

Teaching  a  technical  subject  like  book¬ 
keeping  requires  the  use  of  key  words, 
technical  terms  that  unlock  the  door  to 
understanding.  Vocabulary  building  can 
be  and  too  often  is  a  painful  process;  it 
can  also  be  fun — genuine  but  instructive 
fun.  This  month’s  contest  problem  is 
designed  to  make  an  interesting  game 
of  the  usually  dry  procedure  of  book¬ 
keeping  vocabulary  building. 


a  Senior  Certificate  of  Achievement,  i 
Your  students  may  tackle  either  assign-  9- 
ment  or  both  of  them ;  but,  in  order  to  ^ 
win  a  senior  certificate,  the  contestant  n. 
must  hold  a  junior  one.  If  he  did  not  12. 
win  the  junior  award  in  last  month’s  jj 
contest,  he  may  apply  for  both  certifi¬ 
cates  this  month. 

15. 

General  Procedure 

Duplicate  or  write  on  the  blackboard 
the  materials  and  directions  for  Assign- 
ments  A  and  B.  Read  the  directions  with 
the  students.  Permit  them  to  work  on  j 
the  assignments  as  long  as  you  wish;' 
but,  of  course,  do  not  help  the  students. 
When  the  students  have  completed  their  ^ 
solutions,  send  their  work  to  our  Board  ^ 
of  Examiners,  who  will  evaluate  ever)’ 
paper.  As  indicated  in  the  rules,  ever)’ 
satisfactory  paper  will  be  rewarded  by, 4' 


There  are  two  parts  in  this  month’s  the  appropriate  certificates,  and  the  best  »r 

problem,  one  (Assignment  A)  for  stu-  papers  will  win  the  special  prizes.  dt 

dents  who  wish  to  earn  a  Junior  Certi-  It  is  of  special  interest  to  teachers,  ^ 
ficate  of  Achievement,  and  one  ( Assign-  incidentally,  to  know  that  unsatisfactory  pa 

ment  B)  for  students  who  wish  to  earn  work  will  be  returned  with  the  judges’  all 
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^1  criticisms — and  there  are  times,  you 
know,  when  negative  criticism  by  “out- 
sders”  can  be  valuable ! 

‘  Assignment  A — for  a 
Junior  Certificate 

r.|  Directions.  In  the  following  table,  there 
^  are  twenty  definitions  and  twenty  scram- 
Med  words  or  phrases  commonly  used  in 
the  language  of  bookkeeping.  First,  un- 
uj|5cramble  the  mixed-up  letters  to  obtain 
gflie  word  defined.  Then,  on  plain  white 
Qljor  composition  paper,  list  in  pen  and  ink 
I  the  correctly  spelled  words.  Number  the 
terms — from  1  to  20 — in  sequence.  Use 
your  very  best  penmanship. 

]tateriaJs: 

^9  1.  Gain  . tifrop 

«-  i  Receipts  . mecoin 

Y  3.  Costs  of  doing  business . sespenex 

4.  Length  of  time  between  preparation 

of  financial  statements . lascif  ridoep 

3.  A  book  in  which  the  original  record 

of  a  transaction  is  recorded . ourjlan 

i  6.  Things  owned . setsas 

■7.  Debts  . libsietaili 

ttt.  Net  worth . porpietroprhis 

Tl-  9.  A  statement  showing  the  financial 

j  condition  of  a  business . labcena  tehes 

10.  People  to  whom  a  business  sells,  .sotucrems 

mt  11,  Goods  on  hand . rotynevin 

lot  12.  People  to  whom  a  business  owes 
L»  money  . . rdectiors 

13.  Oral  promises  from  customers  to  pay 

in-  money  to  the  proprietor,  .cacoutns  cerveielab 

14.  Written  promise  to  pay  money  at 

a  future  time . isysmoprro  tone 

15.  Oral  promises  to  pay  money  to 

creditors  . nstuocac  yapbela 

li  Assets  of  a  permanent  nature  used 
in  the  operation  of  a  business. .  .piquetenm 

17.  lift-hand  side  . tiebd 

11  Difference  between  debit  and 

ith  credit  totals  . labanec 

Qjj  t).  Right-hand  side  . tidrec 

,  ,  39.  Book  or  file  in  which  accounts 

*^>1  are  kept  . gedler 


j  Aangnment  B — for  a 

Senior  .Certificate 

try 

try  Directions.  In  the  following  paragraph 
byjihere  are  twenty-two  account  titles.  They 
estjire  scrambled;  that  is,  they  are  not  in 
order  according  to  any  classification.  On 
;rs,  plain  white  or  composition  paper,  pre- 
)ry  pare  a  chart  of  accounts  listing  in  ink 
[es’  ill  the  twenty-two  titles  in  the  following 


For  added  recognition,  you  can  ob¬ 
tain  certificates  for  those  students 
zvho  earn  them,  win  laurels  for  self 
and  for  school. 


order:  Assets,  Liabilities,  Proprietorship,* 
Income,  Costs,  and  Expenses.  Use  your 
best  penmanship! 

Materials.  The  account  titles:  Sales, 
Equipment,  Taxes,  Purchases,  Notes 
Payable,  Cash,  Supplies  Used,  Supplies 
on  Hand,  Advertising,  Accounts  Pay¬ 
able,  Delivery  Expense,  Discount  on  Pur¬ 
chases,  Capital,  Notes  Receivable,  De¬ 
preciation,  Pay  Roll,  Taxes  Payable, 
Transportation  on  Purchases,  Rent  Ex¬ 
pense,  Accounts  Receivable,  Drawing, 
Heat-Light- Power. 

Teacher’s  Keys 

Assignment  A.  To  aid  you  in  making 
a  preliminary  check  of  your  students’ 
papers,  if  you  wish  to  do  so  before  you 
send  them  to  New  York,  here  is  the  key 
to  Assignment  A : 


1.  Profit 

2.  Income 

3.  Expenses 

4.  Fiscal  period 

5.  Journal 

6.  Assets 

7.  Liabilities 

8.  Proprietorship 

9.  Balance  sheet 
10.  Customers 


11.  Inventory 

12.  Creditors 

13.  Accoimts  receivable 

14.  Promissory  note 

15.  Accounts  payable 

16.  Equipment 

17.  Debit 

18.  Balance 

19.  Credit 

20.  Ledger 


Assignment  B.  If  you  wish  to  screen 
student  papers  before  sending  them  to 
the  judges  in  New  York,  the  following 
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e  Regret— 


TiMit  we  are  no  longer  able 
fo  provide  complete  sets  of 
back  issues  of  tke  Business 
Education  Index.  The  1944  ond 
1945  Indexes  are  now  out  of 
stock.  The  1940,  1941,  1942, 
1943,  1946,  and  1947  Indexes 
are  still  available. 

’e  Suggest— 

That,  If  you  wish  to  obtain 
any  copies  of  the  Indexes  we 
still  have  on  hand,  you  act 
quickly.  A  few  copies  of  the 
comprehensive  study,  "Re* 
search  in  Business  Education, 
1920  to  1940,"  ore  aiso  still 
available. 


We  Explain— 

That  each  Index  Is  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  ali  the  professional  lit- 
c^rature  in  business  education 
for  the  caiendar  year  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  titie.  It  Is  es¬ 
pecially  valuable  to  graduate 
students  and  libraries.  Be¬ 
cause  the  Index  contains  a 
iist  of  ali  pubiications  that  ac¬ 
cept  manuscripts  on  business 
education,  the  Index  is  vaiu- 
oble  to  authors,  too. 


You  to  use  the  foilowing  cou¬ 
pon  to  ploce  an  order  at  once. 
Remem^r,  please,  we  must 
give  all  orders  first-come-first- 
serve  recognition. 


The  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue 

New  York  16,  New  York 

Please  send  the  publications  indicated: 

□  Research,  1920-1940  . $1.00 

□  Business  Education  Index,  1940... 75 

□  Business  Education  Index,  1941... 75 

□  Businees  Education  Index,  1942... 75 

n  Business  Education  Index,  1943... 75 

□  Business  Education  Index,  1946..  1.00 

□  Business  Education  Index,  1947..  1.00 

Payment  □  Check  □  Money  Order  □ 
for  $ . is  enciosed. 


Address 


key  will  be  helpful.  It  is  for  the  use  of* 
the  teacher  only. 

Assets — Cash,  Notes  Receivable,  Ac-  - 
counts  Receivabie,  Supplies  on  Handj^ 
Equipment.  Liabilities  —  Notes  Pay-I  A 
able,  Accounts  Payable,  Taxes  Payable. 
Proprietorship — Capital,  Drawing. 

COME — Sales,  Discount  on  Purchases.  * 
Costs  —  Purchases,  Transportation  on 
Purchases.  Expenses — Advertising,  De¬ 
livery  Expense,  Depreciation,  Heat- 
Light-Power,  Pay  Roll,  Rent  Expense, 
Supplies  Used,  Taxes. 

Contest  Rules 

1.  The  Awards.  For  every  satisfac¬ 
tory  solution,  a  two-color  certificate  of 
achievement ;  for  the  first  prize  in  each  1 
division,  a  check  for  $3 ;  for  second-place 
honors,  $2;  for  honorable  mention,  a 
scholastic-achievement  certificate  suitaWe 
for  framing. 

2.  Closing  Date.  November  12, 1948.  | 
Send  by  first-class  mail  or  express  the  | 
solutions  (not  less  than  five)  to  the  < 
B.  E.  W.  Department  of  Awards,  270 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New 
York,  postmarked  on  or  before  Novem¬ 
ber  12. 

3.  Identification.  Send  a  typed  listi 
in  duplicate  of  the  names  of  the  students’ 
whose  papers  are  submitted.  Place  “A” 
after  the  name  of  each  student  who  is,  ;, 
a  contestant  for  a  junior  certificate,  and  ^ 
“B”  after  the  name  of  each  contestant  % 
for  a  senior  certificate.  Have  each  stu¬ 
dent’s  name,  name  of  school,  address  of 
school,  and  name  of  teacher  in  full  in 
the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  each 
paper  submitted. 

4.  Fee.  Remit  10  cents  for  each  paper 

to  cover  in  part  the  cost  of  examination 
printing,  and  mailing.  j 

5.  Judges.  Milton  Briggs,  Claudia ' 

Garvey,  and  Alan  C.  Lloyd.  | 

-  » 

*  Special  B.E.W.  stamps,  each  worth  10  cents,  may  , 
be  purchased  in  advance,  in  any  Quantity  and  used  as 
needed  when  solutions  to  B.E.W.  proj^s  in  book¬ 
keeping  or  transcription  arc  sent  for  certification,  thus 
making  it  unnecessary  to  issue  a  check  or  purchase  a 
money  order  each  time  a  set  of  papers  is  sent. 
dian  teachers  may  order  these  stamps  through  The 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  30  Bloor  Street  West, 
Toronto  5,  Ontario.) 
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problem  The  Case  of  the  Ridiculous  Hat 


•  A  ^  ^  wonder  whether 

^  '  my  husband  would  approve. 

^  Sales  Girl:  If  your  husband  doesn’t  like  it,  bring 
it  back. 


g  The  sale  was  made.  The  cash 
was  paid.  Here  is  Margie’s  hus* 
band,  Bill,  home  from  work  and 
greeted  by  the  new  hat. 


THE  PROBLEM:  A  good  sales  girl  would  refund  the  money,  of  course;  but  does  she  l^ally 

ius  have  to  do  so? 

:  a 

THE  SOLUTION:  Yes.  This  was  a  conditional  sale.  The  condition  was  not  fulfilled  for  Bill 
est,  did  not  like  the  hat.  The  sales  girl  must  refund  the  money  paid  when  this  customer  returns 
.  the  hat  undamaged. — Ethel  Beatty  Smith,  famesburg.  New  Jersey,  High  School. 
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Q  Gearly,  Bill  does  not  like  the 
new  hat.  He  is  convulsed. 


Margie:  Here  is  the  hat.  My  husband  won’t  let 
me  keep  it.  Please  refund  my  money. 


WHAT  IS  THE  LAW? 


La 

hav 


T  reasure-T  rove 


From  “Fane  Mr.  Tull  *  by  ARTHUR  TRAIN 

Copyright,  1926,  by  Charlet  ScribHrT't  Soim 
Hrprintod  by  tporial  permitsion  of  ihr  publithrra 

PART  II 


/TOGGERY  BILL”  (iOOKlX  was  locking 
up  for  the  noon  hour  as  Squire  Mason  drew 
up  to  the  curb  in  front. 

“Hello,  Bill”  the  latter  accosted  him  with 
unusual  amiability.  “Want  a  lift  home? — I’m 
goin’  right  by  your  house.” 

“Sure.”  “  Toggery  Bill”  came  slowly  down 
the  steps  and  seated  himself  beside  the  squire. 

“T  guess  there  ain’t  no  use  putting  any  of  us 
to  the  e.xpensc  of  a  sale  under  my  judgment  of 
foreclosure,  is  there,  Bill  ?  The  place  won’t 
bring  near  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  with 
accumulated  interest,”  said  Mason.  “I  thought 
we  could  both  save  money  and  trouble  if  you 
was  to  give  me  a  deed  direct.  I’d  even  give 
you  a  hundred  dollars  for  the  standin’  hay.” 

It  so  happene<l  that  the  squire’s  offer  came 
most  opportunely  for  “Toggery  Bill,”  who  just 
at  that  moment  could  use  a  hundred  dollars 
very  neatly  in  his  business. 

“Suits  me,”  he  said.  “If  you’ve  got  a  hundred 
<lollars  in  your  jeans  I’ll  give  vou  a  quitclaim 
deed.” 

The  squire  drove  for  a  couple  of  minutes 
without  speaking. 

“There’s  one  other  thing  I  suppose  I  ought 
to  have  before  we  close,”  he  ruminated. 

“What’s  that?”  inquired  “Toggery  Bill”  with 
a  trace  of  anxiety. 

“Whose  stuff  was  that  in  the  smithy? — the 
tools  and  such?” 

“Sam’s.  There  weren’t  much — anvil,  sledge — 
I  don’t  know  what  condition  it’s  in  now.” 

“The  fire  destroyed  it  all !”  answered  the 
squire.  “Only  1  don’t  want  to  take  over  the 
property  and  then  have  some  feller  coming 
around  and  claimin’  I’ve  made  way  with  any¬ 
thing.  You  get  Sam  to  give  me  a  bill  of  sale 
of  the  wreckage  and — ” 

“That’s  easy.  I  sold  him  the  stuff,  in  the 
first  place.  I’ll  get  him  to  assign  it  to  you  or 
reassign  it  to  me  before  I  give  you  the  deed.” 

“Get  him  to  reassign,”  advised  the  squire. 
“It’s  more  shipshape.” 

They  drew  up  at  Sam’s  house,  from  which 
“Toggery  Bill”  presently  returned  weaving  the 
originad  bill  of  sale  whereby,  for  a  proper  con¬ 
sideration,  he  had  assigned  and  conveyed  to 
Bellow’S  his  right,  title,  and  interest  to  “all  the 
chattels  and  personal  property  of  every  sort 


and  description  in  and  about  said  shop,”  and" 
which,  over  his  signature.  Bellows  had  just  ^ 
reassigned  to  him.  coj] 

“Here’s  his  reassignment,”  he  said.  “And 
we  cancelled  the  lease — tore  it  up !” 

“Good !”  ntMlded  the  squire.  “Now  come  on  ° 
up  to  my  office  and  we’ll  finish  the  whole  busi- 


Thus  a  deed  making  Squire  Mason  owner  in  « 
fee  of  the  smithy  was  executed  within  haJf  ani! 
hour  of  the  finding  of  the  bonds  and  just  before 
Len  Crandall  entered  Main  Street. 

Ma 

f  the 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Mason  had  in-  val 

spired  any  fear  in  Len  Crandall,  but  he  had  the 
succeeded  in  making  him  nervous.  Not  that  •  “ 

Len  was  afraid  of  being  arrested,  but  he  de-  i 
cided  to  take  no  chances  and  went  at  once  to*,  “ 
the  Pottsville  National  Bank,  w’here  he  told  his  ma 
story  to  its  president,  Mr.  Hascom,  who  agreed  *c 
to  accept  temporary  custody  of  the  bonds.  is 
“Ever  hear  of  Ephraim  Tutt?”  asked  the  thr 
banker  in  answer  to  Len’s  query  about  a  lawyer.  “ 
“He’s  a  pretty  slick  old  guy.  I  guess  he’s  on  Ha 
to  all  the  tricks  Mason  knows.  He’s  up  here  for  j  “ 
a  w'eek’s  fishing  and  was  in  the  bank  only  a  '  ant 
few  minutes  ago.  You’ll  probably  find  him  *  the 
having  lunch  over  to  the  Phoenix  Hotel.  If  ' 
you  want.  I’ll  take  you  over  and  introduce 
you. — No,  he  won’t  overcharge  you.  He  prac-  boi 
tices  law  for  the  fun  of  it !”  — 1 

They  had  opened  the  door  to  cross  the  street 
to  the  hotel  when  Squire  Mason  came  hurriedly  sm 
up  the  steps.  boi 

“Hold  on  a  minute,  Hascom !”  he  ordered. 


“1  want  to  look  at  the  securities  this  young  man  the 


has  just  deposited  wdth  you!”  i  en( 

“I  have  no  right  to  show  you  a  client’s  se-’’  me 
curities  without  his  consent !”  replied  the  banker.  (  yoi 
“You  not  only  have  the  right — but  the  duty  if 
to  turn  them  over — if  they  are  stolen  property!” 
retorted  the  squire. 

“1  have  no  reason  to  think  what  Mr.  Crandall 
has  turned  over  to  me  is  stolen,”  answered  Has- 


“We’ll  see  what  the  law  has  to  say  about 
that!”  roared  the  squire.  “And  I’ll  hold  you' 
in  double  damages  for  conversion.  Court’s  in 
session  over  to  Felchville  and  I’ll  be  back  with 
a  writ  of  replevin  inside  of  an  hour !” 

“Glad  to  see  you  at  any  time,  Mr.  Mason,” 
said  Hascom  politely.  “But  if  you  should  wish 
to  open  an  account  with  us,  I  shall  have  to  ask 
for  references !” 


M  R.  TUTT,  who  was  finishing  his  second 
piece  of  apple  pie  in  the  dining  room  of  the 
Phoenix  Hotel  when  they  entered,  listened  to 
Len’s  story'  with  keen  attention,  as  did  “Ma” 
Best,  who  came  in  from  the  kitchen  on  pur- 
tK)se  to  hear  it 

“Ain’t  that  fine!”  she  exclaimed.  “lust  when 
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Len  needed  ,the  money  most !  Now  he  won’t 
have  to  lose  his  farm !” 

“What  do  you  really  think  of  Len’s  cl^m, 
Eph?”  inquired  Hascom.  "Do  you  think  any¬ 
body  has  a  better?" 

Mr.  Tutt  tilted  back  his  chair. 

“I  think,”  he  answered  at  length,  "that  the 
Lord  has  delivered  Len’s  enemy  into  his  hands." 

He  laid  his  finger  tips  together  and  gazed 
contemplatively  at  the  ceiling. 

“But  we’ve  got  to  play  our  cards  very  care¬ 
fully — and  work  together!  Can  I  count  on  all 
I  of  you? 

I  “Len  is  the  bank’s  client,"  answered  Hascom. 

.  "Ma”  laid  her  hand  on  the  young  farmer’s 
shoulder. 

“Guess  you  know  how  I  feel  I  What  do  you 
'  want  us  to  do?" 

“We  must,”  replied  the  old  lawyer,  “prevent 
Mason  from  finding  out  anything  more  about 
the  bonds — except  the  amount  of  their  face 
value.  In  no  case  must  he  be  allowed  to  know 
their  serial  numbers.” 

I  “That’s  easy  enough  I”  said  Hascom.  "They’re 
I  safely  locked  up  in  our  vault.” 

.  “So  far  so  good !  But  he  will  unquestionably 
make  an  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  them  by 
securing  a  writ  of  replevin  and  giving  bond.  He 
is  probably  busy  at  that  now,  just  as  he 
threatened.” 

“How  can  we  meet  that  situation?"  asked 
Hascom. 

“If  necessary  by  getting  a  third  party  claim- 
*  mt  to  replevin  them  bac-k — but  what  time  does 
»  the  bank  close?" 

"Three  o’clock." 

“First  get  me  the  serial  numbers  of  the 
bonds.  Then,  once  you  have  closed  the  bank 
—keep  out  of  the  way  until  bedtime. 

[  “Now,  Len,  go  quietly  back  to  your  job  at  the 
smithy.  Maybe  you’ll  find  another  bundle  of 
bonds!— And  then  give  ‘Ma’  and  me  a  couple 
•f  hours  to  arouse  some  public  sentiment  in 
1  the  right  direction — ^not  too  much,  but  just 
enough !  Everything  helps !  Just  one  thing 
. more,  Len !  If  you  put  this  matter  in  my  hands, 
.  (  you  must  let  me  handle  it  my  own  way,  even 
/  if  you  think  I’m  crazy !” 


can  trust  Mr.  Tutt!"  advised  Hascom. 
“But  before  we  separate  let  me  ask  just  one 
more  question,  Eph.  Isn’t  it  settled  law  that 
the  finder  of  lost  property  can  keep  it?  ‘Find¬ 
ers  keepers — losers  weepers.’  ’* 

Mr.  Tutt  looked  at  him  intently. 

"Your  understanding  of  the  law  agrees  ab¬ 
solutely  with  mine.  Job,  Generally  spiking,  the 
law  relating  to  ‘treasure-trove’  in  this  country 
has  been  merged  in  that  governing  the  finding 
of  lost  property,  although  of  course  there  are 
exceptional  cases  which  give  rise  to  confusion. 
In  my  personal  opinion  Len  has  an  absolute 
title  to  those  bonds  against  everybody  but  the 
true  owTier,  if  the  latter  should  ever  turn  up. — 
But !’’  and  Mr.  Tutt  laid  his  index  finger  along¬ 
side  his  nose,  "sometimes  it’s  better  that  we 
should  not  seem  too  all-fired  sure  of  the  law — 
particularly  with  a  shyster  like  Mason !  So,  be 
lenient  with  an  old  man  who  sometimes  stretches 
a  point  to  help  an  innocent  client !’’ 

Hascom  grinned. 

‘AN’e’re  on !  Go  as  far  as  you  like !" 

('To  he  continued  next  month) 


Collecting  Newspapers 

WALTER  DOUGHERTY 

»T»HE  INSTINCT  T9  COLLECT,  probably 
has  been  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
development  of  modem'  civilization.  Among 
the  earliest  collections  were  the  library  and 
museum  at  .'\lexandria,*  Egypt.  It  is  still  one 
of  the  finest  libraries  in  the  world.  Through 
the  centuries,  man  has  gathered  and  preserv^* 
everything  possible  from  natural  and  mechan¬ 
ical  objects  to  mental  records  of  observations’ 
both  real  and  fanciful. 

Newspapers  provide  a  variety  of  material  for 
collectors.  Some  save®  front  pages,  nameplates 
(the  front  page  title),  headlines,  clippings,  e<li- 
torials,  and  mastheads.  The  more  serious*  col¬ 


li  Each  month  the  Business  Education  World  presents  some  5,000  words  ot 
new  dictation  material  for  the  use  of  shorthand  teachers.  The  materials 
selecte<l  for  this*  purpose  are  given  in  perfect  Gregg  Shorthand  in  the  same 
month’s  issue  of  The  Gregg  Writer.  Through  the  use  of  the  following 
eross-index,  these  dictation  materials  serve  also  as  a  ready  key  to  the  short¬ 
hand  plates  in  that  magazine. 
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lector  gathers  newspapers  for  their  historical 
value.  Libraries  and  historical  societies  are' 
always  anxious  to  acquire  bound  volumes  or 
single  issues  of  old  newspapers.  Recently  a 
college  in*  Michigan  obtained  a  copy  of  the 
first  issue  of  our  world-famous  G.  I.  publica¬ 
tion,  “The  Stars  and  Stripes,”  which*  was 
issued  during  the  Civil  War. 

Some  ot  the  more  important  issues  of  early 
American  newspapers’®  have  been  reprinted. 
There  are  also  reprints,  the  originals  of  which 
have  not  been  located.  Until  some  years”  after 
the  Civil  War,  newspapers  were  printed  on  a 
rag  stock,  which  accounts  for  their  sometimes 
excellent  state  of’*  preservation.  Some  leading 
publishers  had  their  name  watermarked  in  the 
paper.  The  oldest  paper  in  my’*  collection  was 
printed  in  London  in  1670  and  is  a  single  sheet 
of  two  pages. 

The  lighter**  side  of  collecting  consists  of  ac¬ 
cumulating  newspapers  of  every  description 
from  all  over’®  the  world.  They  are  most  color¬ 
ful,  being  printed  in  many  languages  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  wide  variety  of’*  geographic  interest.  The 
nameplates  are  often  informative,  carrying  mot¬ 
tos,  slogans,  or  publicizing”  the  local  communi¬ 
ty.  All  have  their  special  interests — political, 
commercial,  industrial,’*  agricultural,  etc. 

Some  years  ago  I  thought  it  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  .to  gather  the  nameplates  of’*  news¬ 
papers  from  all  over  the  world.  As  banner 
headlines  came,  they  were  included  with  the 
title  of  the  paper.*®  The  next  step  was  the  en¬ 
tire  front  page,  and  then  the  whole  newspaper 
of  old  and  special  issues. 

During  the  War,  I”  made  a  special  collection 
of  front  pages,  missing  very  few  days  from 
September  1,  1939,**  until  V-J  Day.  They  came 
from  near  and  far,  and  my  variety  is  more 
than  twelve  thousand.  At  times  news  changed*® 
so  rapidly  that  headlines  varied  with  each  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  daily  papers. 

G.  1.  publications  constitute**  another  special 
group.  They  range  from  single  sheets  to  stand¬ 
ard  sizes  and  appear*  in  both  newspaper  and*® 
magazine  format.  Their  reproduction  may  be  by 
Mimeograph,  offset,  or  letterpress,  and,  under 
extreme  conditions,*®  handwritten.  They  vary 
from  absolute  crudeness  to  technical  perfection 
on  coated  stock.  Their  importance**  in  the  field 
ef  journalism  is  apparent  by  the  fact  that  many 
schools  have  a  collection  of  them.  I  am**  espe¬ 
cially  proud  of  my  collection,  the  variety  of 
which  exceeds  twelve  hundred  from  world- wide 
sources. 

Early*®  American  and  English  language  papers 
fall  Jhto  another  category.  They  are  the  most 
difficult*®  to  obtain,  as  they  have  an  established 
market  value.  Historians,  writers,  and  radio 
news  commentators”  specialize  in  this  field, 
which  furnishes  reference  material  for  their 
profession. 

Obituaries**  of  famous  persons  are  always 
interesting.  Some  of  those  I  have  are  Lincoln, 
Queen  Victoria,  Disraeli,**  Daniel  Webster, 
Henry  Clay,  H.  W.  Longfellow,  John  Green- 
leaf  Whittier,  and  U.  S.  Grant. 

Every”  collector  has  a  few  items  in  which 
he  takes  special  pride,  and  likewise  I  have  mine. 
One  is  a  copy  of  the*®  first  newspaper  ever  to 


receive  its  news  and  be  printed  while  flying  on  I 
a  commercial  air  trip.  A  letter**  signed  by  the 
pilot  and  co-pilot  attests  to  it. 

•  Another  is  a  copy  of  the  publication  from 
the"  USS  Missouri,  the  issue  reporting  the 
signing  of  the  peace  with  Japan,  which  took 
place  on  board  that  ship.®*  Of  more  recent  date 
is  an  extra  edition  of  The  Atomic  Blast  prints 
on  A-plus-1  Day  and  covering*®  the  Bikini  atom 
bomb  test.  The  paper  was  published  at  the 
base  on  Kwajelein  Island. 

I  truly  enjoy*®  collecting  newspapers  and  am 
glad  that  my  hobby  is  a  unit  of  the  graphic  arts 
— the  art  preservative**  of  all  arts.  It  has  ban 
keenly  observed  that  the  American  and  hi$ 
newspaper  are  inseparable.  (840) — From  Napco  1 
News.  ' 


Deadlines 

CLARENCE  E.  STENBERG 

In  “The  Youth’s  Instructor,”  June  1,  1948  j 

WHEN  ASKED  THE  SECRET  of  his  out-  | 
“  standing  achievements,  a  successful  busi¬ 
nessman  replied: 

“I  owe  my  success  to’  the  lesson  of  the  dead¬ 
line  that  I  learned  during  the  years  I  spent 
reporting  for  a  daily  newspaper.  At  a*  certain 
minute  every  day  I  had  to  have  my  column 
completed  and  submitted  to  the  editor.  At^  an 
exact  time  the  editor’s  work  had  to  be  finished 
and  his  copy  all  given  to  the  linotype  operators.*  ' 
There  was  an  exact  time  limit  when  all  the 
type  had  to  be  set  and  all  the  pages  had  to  be 
made  up.®  At  a  specified  deadline  the  presses 
had  to  start.  Without  a  strict  observance  of 
each  deadline  it  would  have  been*  impossible  j 
to  print  the  paper  on  time. 

“When  I  went  into  business  for  myself  I  j 
noticed  that  some  of  my’  associates  left  the  ' 
difficult  or  unpleasant  jobs  to  be  done  the  next 
day.  These  tasks  took  an  hour  or  two  the'  j 
following  morning,  or  else  they  accumulated  1 
and  kept  these  men  always  behind  time. 

“And  so  I  resolved  to*  apply  the  principle 
of  the  deadline  to  my  daily  work  in  order  to 
avoid  this  pitfall.  I  have  made  it*®  a  practice, 
through  the  years,  never  to  leave  my  desk  in 
the  evening  until  all  of  the  day’s  work  is  fin¬ 
ished.  If  there”  is  an  unpleasant  letter  to  i 

write,  I  complete  it  before  I  go  home.  If  I 
there  is  q  difficult  decision**  to  be  made,  I  make  i 
up  my  mind  and  take  care  of  the  details  before  | 
1  leave  my  office  in  the  evening.  In  this**  way 
I  avoid  wasting  precious  minutes  each  morning. 
With  my  desk  clear  I  can  start  the  duties  of 
the  new'  day  on’*  time — and  that  is  the  secret 
of  my  outstanding  achievements.” 

Things  are  accomplished  by  those  who  set  i 

foals,  who  place  a*®  time  limit  upon  themselves.  \ 
omeone  has  truly  said  that  the  person  who  i 
would  accomplish  much  must  do  it  on  time,’* 
and  “to  the  man  who  does  everything  in  its 
proper  time,  one  day  is  worth  three.” 

Accomplishment  depends  upon”  knowing  ex¬ 
actly  when  each  bit  of  work  must  be  completed. 
Achievement  depends  upon  observing  certain” 
definite  deadlines.  (363) 
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Galileo  Day-Dreamed  Himself 
to  Immortality 

NANCY  KENNEDY 
In  the  “Ford  Times” 

That  son  of  yours  is  the  worst 

student  in  the  school,”  complained  a  har¬ 
assed  16th  Century  teacher  to  music  master' 

I  Galileo.  The  subject  of  this  conversation  was 
the  day-dreaming  Galileo.  For,  while  the 
other*  youthful  scholars  of  Pisa  were  droning 
over  the  then  not-so-old  classics,  this  lad  was 
'  speculating  about*  the  laws  of  the  universe. 

I  In  modern  times  Galileo  probably  would  have 
•  been  labeled  a  problem  child  and^  packed  off  to 
a  progressive  school ;  his  parents  sent  Galileo 
'  to  a  monastery  school  at  V’^allombrosa.®  The 
upshot  of  this  paternal  decision  was  Galileo’s 
decision  to  be  a  monk.  He  was  hastily*  re¬ 
moved  from  school,  for  his  father  had  plans 
for  him  to  be  a  merchant.  But  Galileo  decided 
if  he  couldn’t*  become  a  monk  he  would  follow 
a  scientific  career  even  though  it  meant  a  life 
of  poverty  and*  obscurity.  A  compromise  was 
effected  between  father  and  son ;  Galileo  would 
study  medicine.® 

To  this  end  he  entered  the  University  of  Pisa. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  young  Galileo’® 
was  si)ending  all  his  time  reading  the  works  of 
Euclid  and  Archimedes  instead  of  the  works 
of  Hippocrates."  His  “leisure  moments”  were 
spent  in  physical  experiments  in  his  homemade 
laboratory. 

One  day  while’*  this  young  “medical  student” 
was  praying  in  the  cathedral,  his  attention  was 
held  by  the  rhythmic  sway  of  the**  sacristy 
lamp.  He  noted  that  the  rhythm  was  regular 
1  and  that  the  chain  was  taking  the  same  time  in 
I  each  of"  its  oscillations,  although  the  distance 
^  was  constantly  becoming  less  and  less.  Galileo 
■  I  rushed  out  of  the’®  church  to  begin  his  own 
[  experiments. 

I  He  took  two  pendulums,  drew  one  of  them 
‘  •  to  the  distance  of  four  hands’  breadth’"  from 
the  perpendicular  and  let  them  go  simultane- 
-  ously.  With  a  friend,  the  oscillations  of  the 

^  two’’  threads  were  counted,  and  they  found  the 

•  totals  were  exactly  the  same.  The  tw’o,  despite 
’  the  difference  in  their  starting’*  points,  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  same  point  at  the  same  time.  Thus, 

^  I  the  principle  of  the  pendulum  was  discovered. 

*  '  It  is’*  applied  today  in  the  counting  of  the 
^  •  human  pulse,  the  measurement  of  time,  in  de- 
^  I  termining  the  eclipses’®  of  the  sun  and  the 
y  movement  of  the  stars. 

>•  The  shortsighted  university  refused  to  give 
^  Galileo  a"  diploma,  so  he  left  a  failure,  “a 
cratkbrained  juggler  of  useless  figures.”  How¬ 
ever,  the  leading  mathematicians’*  of  Italy  rec- 
ognized  the  quality  of  genius  in  the  boy  and 
encouraged  him  in  his  work. 

2  Faced  with**  the  painful  task  of  earning  a 
living,  Galileo  quickly  found  that  his  findings 
had  no  monetary  value.**  So  he  began  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  medfcine  in  a  rather  half-hearted  way, 
j*  to  earn  enough  to  live.  Soon,*®  luckily  for  the 
u  unwell  of  Pisa,  the  chair  of  mathematics  be- 

‘  came  open  at  the  University  of**  Pisa  and 


Galileo  secured  the  job,  which  paid  the  royal 
sum  of  sixty-five  dollars  a  year. 

As  a  teacher,”  he  stirred  up  more  disfavor 
than  as  a  student.  First  of  all,  he  refused  to 
accept  the  w'ork  of  Aristotle**  as  gospel,  which 
was  the  first  qualification  of  a  w'orthwhile  pro¬ 
fessor  of  that  time.  Contrary  to  the**  teachings 
of  Aristotle,  he  asserted  that  objects  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  weight  released  simultaneously*®  w'ould 
fall  to  the  ground  at  the  same  rate  of  speed. 
This  w'as  too  much  for  the  tradition-bound 
student  and  faculty.  They"  demanded  that 
Galileo  give  a  public  demonstration  of  his 
heretical  theory. 

Galileo**  accepted  the  challenge.  The  place 
chosen  for  his  experiment  was  the  Leaning 
Towner  of  Pisa.  The**  professors  were  jubilant, 
for  this  was  to  be  their  day  of  triumph.  In 
fact,  they  were  so  sure  they  were  right  that 
they  didn’t**  even  attempt  to  experiment  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  difficult  for  people  in  this  modern 
scientific**  age  to  believe  the  naivete  of  even 
the  most  learned  in  connection  with  the  physi¬ 
cal  universe,  or**  to  understand  the  religious 
implications. 

The  great  moment  arrived,  and  Galileo 
dropped  a  ten-pound  weight”  and  a  one-pound 
weight  at  the  same  time.  They  reached  the 
ground  together.  Despite  this  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence,  most  of  the**  professors  refused  to  be¬ 
lieve  their  eyes  and  went  on  teaching  the  mis¬ 
taken  theory  of  Aristotle. 

Soon*®  afterward  Galileo  left  the  University, 
at  the  formal  request  of  the  faculty  and  the 
Duke*®  of  the  district.  The  last  straw  had 
come  when  he  pronounced  worthless  a  dredging 
machine  designed  by  Prince  Don  Giovanni," 
the  Duke  of  Florence. 

His  friends  rallied  to  the  cause  and  found  a 
jHDsition  for  him  at  the  University"*  of  Padua. 
His  new'  salary  of  two  hundred  dollars  a  year 
seemed  a  fabulous  sum. 

Never  out  of  debt,”  Galileo  nevertheless  lived 
extravagantly.  He  entertained  a  great  deal,  and 
his  family,  looking”  upcm  him  as  a  successful 
man,  made  numerous  requests  for  money.  At 
one  time  he  had  to  draw  his  salary"®  two  years 
in  advance. 

Despite  his  somewhat  frivolous  surface  ac¬ 
tivities,  the  young  professor  never  strayed"" 
from  his  scientific  activities.  He  organized  a 
scientific  and  philosophical  club  for  those"’  who 
had  “escaped”  to  Venice  from  provincial  Italy 
in  order  that  they  might  be  free  to  continue 
their"*  liberal  studies  and  express  their  thoughts. 
It  w'as  to  this  group  that  he  first  disclosed  the 
results  of  many  of  his"®  observations  and  ex¬ 
periments.  One  of  the  first  papers  that  he  read 
to  the  group  was  on  the  mysteries  of  the*® 
mapict  and  its  forces  in  the  earth.  He  ex¬ 
plained  the  intricacies  of  the  compass,  a  new 
instrument  that  he®’  had  invented,  and  show'ed 
them  how  to  measure  the  temperature  of  the 
air  with  a  thermometer.  Finally,®*  he  aroused 
their  admiration  with  the  most  spectacular  in¬ 
vention  of  them  all,  the  telescope. 

He  did  not®*  take  all  the  credit  for  the  tele¬ 
scope,  for  he  had  learned  from  a  Dutch  op¬ 
tician  that  by  placing  a  convex  and  a®"  concave 
glass  together  you  could  bring  objects  closer. 
The  phenomenon  fascinated  him,  and  he  worked 
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for  years"  on  various  experiments.  Then  the 
clay  for  the  public  showing  came.  The  group 
went  with  Galileo  up  on"  a  hill  overlooking  the 
harbor,  which  to  the  unaided  eye  was  empty. 
Gazing  through  his  remarkable"  instrument, 
they  saw  sails  and  ships  on  the  horizon.  Im¬ 
mediately  he  was  fl(X)ded  with  orders  for  the 
telescope,"  but  he  gave  it,  without  compensa¬ 
tion,  to  the  Duke  of  Venice.  The  Duke,  in 
return,  gave  him  a  life  professorship"  at  the 
University  at  five  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

.-Mthough  he  was  now  famous  and  prosper¬ 
ous,"  perverse  hiiman  nature  made  him  restless 
to  return  in  triumph  to  the  University  of  Pisa, 
where  he"  had  been  scoffed  at  and  ridiculed. 
Although  he  had  to  wait  for  the  Duke  to  die, 
the  one  whose  dredging  machine  he  had"  de¬ 
bunked.  his  resolve  did  not  waver.  Back  he 
went. 

Peace  was  not  long  with  him  in  his  home 
town.  He  had  written  a  book,"  “The  Messen¬ 
ger  of  the  Stars.”  As  he  told  a  friend,  he  had 
written  the  book  to  “acquaint  all  the  philoso¬ 
phers  and"  mathematicians  with  some  observa¬ 
tions  which  I  have  made  on  the  celestial  bodies 
by  means  of  my  spyglass*  which  infinitely 
amaze  me ;  I  give  thanks  to  Gcxl,  who  has  been 
pleased  to  make  me  the  first  observer  6f"  mar¬ 
velous  things  unrevealed  to  bygone  ages.  I 
have  ascertained  the  moon  is  a  body  similar  to 
the  earth"  ...  I  have  beheld  a  multitude  of 
fixed  stars  never  before  seen.  But  the  greatest 
discovery  of  all  is  the"  discovery  of  four  new 
planets  and  that  tliey  move  about  the  sun.” 

However,  the  Inquisition,  which  at  that"  time 
ruled  with  unlimited  power  in  the  Florentine 
territory,  ordered  Galileo  to  appear  before"  it 
on  March  26,  1616. 

When  Galileo  arrived  before  the  group,  he 
was  “advised””  to  “abandon  his  heretical  opin¬ 
ions  about  the  earth  and  the  sun  and  stars.”  He 
was  further  told  not  to”  preach  or  write  about 
his  findings. 

With  “death  in  his  soul”  Galileo  agreed  to 
their  demands.  He  returned  to  the”  quiet  of 
his  laboratory,  where  he  continued  with  his 
experiments. 

\  short  time  later,  however,’*  he  wrote  an¬ 
other  book  on  astronomy  which  enraged  the 
Inquisition,  and  once  again  he  was  summoned 
before"  the  group,  charged  with  a  second  of¬ 
fense,  punishable  by  death. 

The  aging  and  ill  Galileo  went  through  the” 
six  months'  trial,  and  in  the  end  was  forced  to 
<leny  that  he  believed  any  of  his  teachings.  As 
he  was  led  from  the"  court  room,  friends 
heard  him  murmur  that  he  still  believed,  despite 
the  denial.  A  prison  term  was  levied  on  him 
but,”  although  he  received  strict  orders  not  to 
continue  his  scientific  pursuits,  he  went  ahead 
with  his  last  book”  in  prison.  The  book,  “The 
Laws  of  Motion,”  a  summary  of  all  the  basic 
principles  of  mechanics,  was  smuggled"  to  Hol¬ 
land  tor  publication. 

Galileo  became  blind  while  in  prison  and 
never  saw  a  copy  of"  his  book.  However,  it  is 
said  that  he  held  a  cow  of  the  bjx>k  on  his 
deathbed  on  January  8,"  1642,  saying  that  he 
esteemed  the  book  above  all  of  his  others  as  it 
had  been  the  outcome"  of  extreme  agony. 

It  is  amazing  to  the  modem  reader  that  a 


brilliant  nian  of  science  should  be**  so  abused 
for  findings  that  have  enriched  the  life  of  all 
generations  to  follow.  (1695) 


Actual  Business  Letters 

Mr.  Charles  Johnson,  350  East  22  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago  16,  Illinois.  Dear  Mr.  Johnson:* 

During  the  past  several  months  various  book¬ 
lets  and  circulars  from  the  United  States  Treas¬ 
ury,  Better*  Business  Bureau,  and  other  public 
institutions,  have  come  to  our  attention,  reveal¬ 
ing  the  many  schemes  afoot*  to  defraud  work¬ 
ing  people  and  returned  Service  men  and  women 
of  their  savings  and  war  bonds. 

We,  too,  were  more*  than  glad  to  cooperate 
in  sounding  the  warning,  for  we  believe  that 
every  swindle  practiced  against  the®  people  is 
certain  to  prove  hannful  to  all  business. 

So  we  went  to  work  to  produce  a  strong, 
simple  statement  that*  would  punch  home  the 
warning  easily  and  quickly,  using  amusing 
drawings  to  liven  it  up.  The  enclosed  folder’ 
is  the  result. 

Comments  from  i>\\r  employees  convince  us 
that  this  folder  is  the  best  piece  we  have  ever 
done.*  It  will  have  the  effect,  we  believe,  of 
causing  many  of  our  employees  to  Stop,  Look, 
and  Listen,  and  we  shall*  be  very  happy  if  it 
l>erfonns  a  similar  service  for  others. 

1  f  you  see  any  ideas  in  the”  folder  suitable 
for  yotir  own  use,  they  are  yours  without  obli¬ 
gation.  Or,  if  you  wish  to  use  part  or  all  of” 
the  copy,  or  part  or  all  of  the  art,  go  right 
ahead.  There  are  no  strings  whatsoever  tied 
to  this  invitation.”  Anything  that  helps  honest 
business  helps  us  all. 

Very  tnily  yours,  (253) 


Mr.  Joseph  .XblKjtt,  420  Lexington  Avenue, 
Cicero  4,  Illinois.  Dear  Mr.  Abbott 

We  maintain  several  different  types  of  mail¬ 
ing  lists  that  w'e  believe  will  interest  you.  If 
you  want  to*  increase  your  orders,  a  form  letter 
to  the  people  on  one  of  our  lists  will  help. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  details  about*  the 
businesses  we  cover  (an  asterisk  marks  those  in 
your  field),  also  the  cost  of  100-  and  10(X)-lot* 
mailings. 

We  sincerely  hope  we  can  be  of  service  to 
you. 

Cordially  yours,  (95) 
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Junior  O.G.A.  Test  for  October 

Dear  Gale:  P 

How  could  I  know  that  such  sweet  blood 
flowed  in  your  veins!  The  insects  neither  bit 
nor  bothered  me  last  month  when  P  was  there,  « 
but  perhaps  they  were  in  hiding  then.  I  liked  f 
the  country  very  much.  The  hills  and  valleys, 
brooks  and  lakes  had*  so  much  friendly  charm,  p 
1  am  back  at  school  again  and  trying  hard  n 
to  win  a  little  fame  in  life.  My  letters  will*  be 
short  as  I’ll  have  to  spend  so  much  time  cram-  f 
ming  to  finish  my  course  by  spring.  p 

How  soon  do  you  get  back? 

Bill  (79)  “ 
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Graded  Lettern  for  Use  with  the  Gregg  Manual 


A.  E.  KLEIN 


For  Use  with  Chapter  Four 

Dear  Sir : 

Recently  Mr.  Frank  King,  the  owner  of  a 
big  factory,  was  having  rough  going.  On  rainy 
days’  his  "5/ue-Streak”  bus  w’ould  sputter  ami 
stall  when  water  and  dirt  kept  the  spark  plugs 
from  working  correctly.  A  doseii  or  his  crack 
workers  said  that  the  only  answer  was  to  begin 
work  immediately  on  another  model.  But*  that 
would  set  back  production  for  months  and 
would  not  do  a  thing  for  buses  already  on  the 
roadways.  Curry*  engineers  were  called  in. 

In  forty-eight  hours  Curry  Labs  had  pro¬ 
duced  a  rubber  hood  that  kept  water  and  dirt 
from  reaching*  the  important  parts.  This  hood 
was  made  in  such  fashion  that  it  also  would 
not  be  harmed  by  grease  and  heat  from  the* 
mgine. 

This  "tough  nut”  that  was  giving  Mr.  King 
such  rough  going  was  cracked  with  a  speed  and 
miftness  that  is  unmatched^  by  any  other  rubber 
company  in  the  country.  • 

Curry  makes  rubber  goods  in  any  shape  de¬ 
sired  by*  every  means  known  to  the  rubber 
business. 

Many  businessmen  have  heard  reports  that 
Curry  rubber  engineers  are*  always  on  call,  any¬ 
time  during  the  year,  to  aid  in  answering  their 
questions  or  correcting  any  situation’*  that 
rubber  can  meet.  Naturally,  these  businessmen 
have  been  quick  to  bring  us  their  unsolved  ques¬ 
tions.  When  any”  questions  come  up  in  your 
company  that  need  solving,  Currv  will  always 
be  there  to  aid  you,  too.  Our  rubber^  engineers 
are  sure  to  get  the  answer  for  which  you  have 
been  looking,  speedily  and  swnftly.  Do  not 
forget  Curr^ — first  iti  rubber. 

Yours  very  truly,  (267) 

Dear  Sir: 

A  scrub  bucket  is  not  glamorous.  Scrub 
buckets  are  not  supposed  to  be  glamorous.  They 
I  are  made  for  /o«fir’-time  wear  and  are  made 
I  more  so  by  being  coated  with  zinc. 

Buckets  are  not  made  at  Butler,  but  we  do 
produce  much*  of  the  zinc  needed  to  coat  them. 
Our  engineers  will  be  glad  to  talk  with  you 
I  about  coating  your  pails  with  our  zinc.'  Call 
or  phone  any  time  you  visit  Gulf  City. 

Yours  very  truly,  (72) 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Five 
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Dear  Reader: 

Have  you  ever  stopped,  in  the  middle  of 
writing  a  vitally  important  letter,  to  think  and 
fret*  for  many  moments  over  a  particular  word 
-a  word  that  fails  to  express  or  feebly  ex¬ 
presses  your  precise^  meaning,  a  word  that  does 
not  seem  suitable. 

There  are  thousands  of  such  words  in  ®ur 
tongue,  yet  each  has  its  appropriate  use.  Some 
people  say  "while'  when  they  really  mean 
"and.”  Some  say  "liable”  when  they  mean 
"likely.” 


The  use  of*  the  right  word  in  the  right  place 
is  a  valuable  asset  in  business  and  professional 
life.  It  imparts*  considerable  vigor  to  every¬ 
thing  you  say  or  write. 

With  Howe's  Dictionaiy-  of  Synonyms  to  - 
guide  you,*  you  can  find  immediately  the  appro¬ 
priate  w'ord  to  express  directly  the  precise  shade 
of  meaning  you’  are  seeking  to  convey.  You 
can  choose  in  a  moment  the  perfect  word  for 
your  purpose.  The  simple  arrangement  of* 
House's  Dictionaiy  makes  it  excellent  for  quick 
;uid  easy  t^e. 

It  is  widely  used  by  writers  and  poets  as* 
well  as  businessmen  and  men  of  science. 

Examine  Howe’s  Dictionary  of  Synonyms 
without  charge.  Simply  fill’*  in  the  enclosed 
form  and  this  fine  book  w-ill  be  mailed  directly 
to  you.  If  you  are  not  satisfied,  mail  the  dic¬ 
tionary”  back  in  seven  days. 

Yours  truly,  (227) 


Dear  Sir: 

How  would  you  like  to  find  a  tire  that  makes 
lad  highways  seem  smooth  and  that  gives  more 
>afe  miles  than  any  tire  you’  have  ever  used 
before? 

Now  you  can  get  all  this  in  one  tire — the 
amazing  new  Royal  Crown.  It  will  give  you 
the’  most  comfortable  and  enjoyable  driving 
years  of  your  life. 

The  new  Royal  Crown's  softer  riding  air 
gives  far*  more  cushioning,  so  that  the  bumps, 
no  matter  how  high,  do  not  shake  your  car. 
Its  new  skid- proof  tread  makes  you  far  safer* 
on  the  most  icy  or  slippeiy^  roads.  It  cuts 
through  water  or  oil.  It  grips  and  stops  quick¬ 
er. 

A  special!/  created  rubber  produced  by  a 
unique  process  has  given  the  Royal  Crown  tread 
longer  performance.  Order  Crowns'  today. 

Very  truly  yours,  (125) 


For  Use  with  Chapter  Six 
Dear  Mr.  Andrews: 

We  regret  that  w-e  are  unable  to  send  a  re¬ 
mittance  for  rent  of  the  Grant  Building  this’ 
quarter.  As  matters  now  stand,  w-e  are  obliged 
instead  to  ask  you  to  accept  our  90-day  note. 

Our  receipts  for*  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August  have  not  been  sufficient  for  us  to 
amass  an  excess  fund  from  which  to  defray' 
tart  of  our  expenses.  As  you  know,  there  is 
a  definite  slowing  up  of  the  restaurant  business 
during*  the  summer  months.  This  situation  im¬ 
proves  with  the  coming  of  fall  and  winter, 
which  will  enable  us  again*  to  pay  our  obliga¬ 
tions  promptly. 

When  the  lease  for  our  yearly  rental  was 
drawn,  you  kindly  consented  upon*  default  in 
payment  of  our  rent  for  one  quarter  to  accept, 
as  surety  for  insurance  of  payment,  the  stock' 
of  goods  kept  in  the  building  at  215  Second 
Avenue,  this  city.  A  detailed  inventory'  of  this 
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stock  has  been  taken  and  will  be  sent  to  you  to¬ 
gether  with  our  90-day  note. 

We  regret  that  we  are*  obliged  to  ask  you 
this  favor.  We  shall  endeavor  not  to  have  it 
happen  again. 

Sincerely  yours,  (198) 

Dear  Mrs.  Spender: 

Your  letter  of  Sunday  was  on  my  desk  when 
I  returned  to  Boulder. 

On  August  30  P  sent  you  a  letter  about  your 
house  on  Trent  Avenue.  The  letter  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  you  in  Flint;  but  apparently  it  did 
not  reach  you. 

1  have  notified  the  occupant  that  the  house  is 
to  be  sold,  but  it  is  not  his  pleasure*  to  pur¬ 
chase.  I  have  shown  the  building  and  the 
.surrounding  land  to  several  people  but  as  yet 
have  failed  to*  find  a  buyer.  Tomorrow  two 
more  clients  will  inspect  the  building. 

As  I  wrote  you  on  September  7,  the*  rent 
for  this  house  is  fixed  at  thirty-five  dollars  a 
month.  This  does  not  cover  your  loan,  so  I 
suggested  that  you*  be  allowed  to  raise  the 
rent  to  approximately  fifty  dollars  a  month.  I 
have  been  informed  that  such  a’  revision  is 
occasionally  granted  when  the  land  and  build¬ 
ing  have  hl^n  improved,  and  I  am  waiting  for 
a*  decision  before  resuming  advertising. 

Yours  respectfully,  (171) 


Transcription  Speed  Practice 

Dear  Mr.  Brown ; 

If  you  were  in  a  strange  city  and  had  imme¬ 
diate  need  for  a  lawyer,  what  would  you  do? 
You*  certainly  would  not  go  to  the  first  person 
listed  in  the  classified  phone  book  under  “law¬ 
yers.”  You  would  make*  inquiries  to  find  the 
type  of  lawyer  you  needed.  If  your  problem 
concerned  shipping,  you  would  go  to  a  spe¬ 
cialist*  in  admiralty  law;  if  your  Federal  tax 
were  involved,  you  would  look  for  an  income 
tax  lawyer;  if  it  had*  to  do  with  the  copyright 
of  a  book,  you  would  want  an  expert  on  copy¬ 
rights. 

And  so  on  down  the  line.  If  you®  need  a 
bridge  repaired,  you  don’t  go  to  any  engineer — 
you  go  to  a  bridge  engineer;  if  your  ears  ache, 
you  are*  not  a  case  for  just  any  doctor — what 
you  need  is  an  ear  specialist. 

Today  is  a  day  of  specialisation.*  There  is 
too  much  to  be  Imown  on  any  one  large  topic, 
such  as  law,  engineering,  publishing,  or  m^i- 
cine,®  for  it  to  be  crammed  into  one  human 
brain.  Therefore,  to  answer  the  need  for  ex¬ 
pert  knowledge  on  specific*  topics,  authorities 
on  these  topics  have  come  into  being.  Today 
there  are  specialists  on  everything  from  aerial 
photography  to  the  testing  of  railroad  track! 

However,  there  never  has  been  a  quick  and 
easy**  means  of  finding  the  proper  authority  or 
specialist  to  consult  on  the  specific  problem 
facing**  you.  That  is  why  we  decided  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  “Who’s  Who”  of  specialists  in  every  field 
of  public  interest.**  With  “Modern  Specialists” 
all  a  user  has  to  do  is  look  under  the  proper 
heading  and  he  will  find  listed**  there  all  the 
leading  authorities  and  specialists  in  that  field. 


“Modern  Specialists”  is  now  on  sale  at  all” 
bookdealers’  for  $7.50.  The  next  time  you  are 
faced  with  a  serious  business  problem,  consult” 
this  book  and  be  sure  of  obtaining  the  services 
of  an  expert. 

Yours  very  truly,  (336) 


Guatemalan  Orchids 

Middle  America  Information  Bureau 


\  MERICAX  (iLAMOR  GIRLS,  if  they 
wish  to  sport  orchids  on  their  minks  or 
ermines,  must  IcKik  to  the  generosity*  of  a  doting 
admirer — and  even  then,  they  seldom  get  more 
than  three  orchids!  But,  in  Guatemala,*  the 
humblest  senorita  may  have  armfuls  of  the  ex¬ 
quisite  blossoms  merely  by  walking  out  into  her 
front*  yard  and  picking  as  many  as  her  heart 
desires.  Guatemalan  housewives  grow  them  in 
wire  baskets,  or  on  pieces*  of  dead  tree  trunks, 
where  they  do  especially  well. 

A  wide  variety  of  orchids  grows  in  the 
luxuriant®  Guatemalan  jungle,  only  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  cities  and  towns  of  that  Mkidk 
American  country.*  Some  of  the  flowers  are  a 
clear  pale  green.  Others  look  somewhat  like 
brown  and  yellow  pansies.  Another  kind  is 
clear*  yellow,  with  tiny  freckles  of  rust-brown. 
One  extremely  beautiful  species  is  called  "The 
White  Nun”  because  of  its*  color  and  delicacy. 

With  orchids  so  readily  available,  it  is  not 
unusual  in  Guatemala*  to  see  great  bowls  of 
them  used  for  decoration.  At  evening  parties, 
young  Guatemalan  socialites  often**  appear  with 
flower  crowns,  made  of  dozens  of  orchids,  set 
atop  their  coiffures;  and  another  style  is  to 
wear**  clusters  of  them  strung  around  the  neck, 
much  like  the  Hawaiian  lei.  (231 ) 


A  Chinese  Solomon 


Two  women  before  a  Mandarin,  each  pro¬ 
testing  that  she  was  the  mother  of  a  little 
child  they  had  brought,  were*  so  eager  and  posi¬ 
tive  that  the  Mandarin  was  sorely  puzzled.  He 
retired  to  consult  with  his  wife,  a  wise*  and 
clever  woman,  whose  opinion  was  held  in  great 
repute.  She  requested  five  minutes  to  deliberate. 
.At*  the  end  of  that  time  she  said:  “Let  the 
servants  catch  a  large  fish  in  the  river  and 
bring  it  to  me  here  alive.”  This*  was  done. 
“Bring  me  now  the  infant,  and  leave  the  women 
in  the  outer  chamber.”  This  was  done,  too. 

Then  the  Mandarin’s  wife  caused  the  baby 
to  be  undressed,  and  its  clothes  put  on  the  large 
fish.  “Carry  the  creature  outside  now,  and 
throw  it*  in  the  river,  in  the  sight  of  the  two 
women.”  The  servant  obeyed  her  orders,  and 
the  fish  rolled  about  in  the*  water,  disgusted,  no 
doubt,  by  the  wrappings  in  which  it  was 
swaddled. 

Without  a  moment’s  pause,  one  of  the  “moth¬ 
ers”*  threw  herself  into  the  river  with  a  shriek, 
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to  save  what  she  thought  was  her  drowning 
child.  “Without  a  doubt  she  is  the*  true 
mother,”  the  Mandarin’s  wife  declared,  and 
commanded  that  she  should  be  rescued,  and  the 
child  given  to  her.  And“  the  Mandarin  nodded 
his  head,  and  thought  his  wife  the  wisest  woman 
I  in  the  Flowery  Kingdom, 

[  Meantime,  the  false”  mother  crept  away.  She 
>  was  found  out  in  the  imposture,  and  the  Manda¬ 
rin’s  wife  forgot  all  about  her  in  the”  occupa¬ 
tion  of  dressing  the  little  baby  in  the  best  silk 
she  could  find  in  her  wardrobe. — From  “Setni 
Thoughts  for  Public'*  Speakers,’*  by  Arthur  T. 
Pierson.  (266) 


By  Wits  and  Wags 

A  DOCTOR,  riding  along  a  country  road, 
came  up  with  a  boy  leisurely  driving  a  herd 
of  pigs. 

“Where  are  you  driving  the  pigs  to?”  asked 
the  rider. 

“Out  to  pasture  ’em  a  bit;  to  fatten  ’em.” 

“Isn’t  it  pretty  slow  work  to  fatten  them  on 
grass?  Where  I' come  from  we  pen  them  up 
and  feed  them  on  com.  It  saves  a  lot  of  time.” 
said  the  doctor. 

“Yes,  I  suppose  so,”  drawled  the  lad,  “but 
what’s  time  to  a  pig?” 


jOelober  O.G.A.  Membership  Test 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods. 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore. 

There  is  society,  where  none’  intrudes, 

By  the  deep  Sea,  and  music  in  its  roar. 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean — roll ! 

'  Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over*  thee  in  vain ; 
'^Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 
,  Stops  with  the  shore ;  upon  the  watery  plain 
j  The  wrecks  are*  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
I A  shadow^  of  man’s  ravage,  save  his  own, 

!  When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 

1  He‘  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan. 
Without  a  grave,  unknell’d,  uncotfined,  and  un¬ 
known.  (95) 

,-ffom  “Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage,”  by  Lord 
Byron. 


A  THRIFTY  M.\N  went  to  a  lawyer  for 
advice.  After  the  interview  the  man  met  an 
acquaintance  and  told  him  about  it. 

“But  why  spend  money  on  a  lawyer?”  asked 
the  other.  “When  you  sat  in  his  office,  did  you 
see  all  the  law  books  there?  Well,  what  he 
told  you,  you  could  read  in  those  law  books.” 

“You’re  right,”  admitted  the  advice- seeker, 
“but  that  lawyer — he  knows  what  page  it’s  on.” 
•  •  • 

JEAN :  My  father  said  he  didn’t  like  women 
who  drive  from  the  back  seat, 

Gordon:  What  did  your  mother  say  to  that? 

Jean:  She  said  back-seat  drivers  were  no 
worse  than  men  wdio  cook  from  the  dining-room 
table. 

•  •  • 

NIT :  Bet  you  can’t  climb  up  that  beam  of 
light  that’s  shining  in  the  window. 

Wit:  Do  you  think  I’m  crazy?  I’d  get  half¬ 
way  up  and  you’d  turn  it  oft'. 


Key  to  the  WWT  (page  112) 

Line 


'  1  (1)  space  after  comma 
I  3  (2)  spell  out  South 

4  (3)  Indianapolis  not  Indianaplis  (4)  omit 
’  space  after  8  (5)  spell  out  Indiana 
'  5  (6)  Mrs.  not  Mr.  (7)  colon  not  semicolon 

6  (8)  Somewhere  not  Some  where  (9)  spell 
out  Indianapolis  (10)  acquaintance  not 
aquaintance  (11)  who  not  what 
i  7  (12)  two  spaces  after  question  mark  (13) 
oums  not  owes  (14)  one  not  won 
I  8  (15)  for  or  from  not  and  (16)  fuel  not 
'  feul  (17)  semicolon  not  comma  (18)  assures 
‘  not  asures  (19)  constant  not  cons  tent 
I  9  (20)  temperature  not  temperture 
1 10  (21)  automatic  not  auto-matic  (22)  its  not 
iPs  (23)  and  not  an 

11  (24)  exhibit  not  exhibt  (25)  bin  not  binn 
(26)  hyphenate  bin- feed  (27)  hyphenate 
hopper- type 

'  12  (ffi)  models  not  model  (29)  installed  not 
instated  (30)  exactly  not  exacly  (31)  as  not 
so  (32)  plant  not  plan  (33)  in  omitted  be¬ 
fore  your 

13  (34)  ac  rot  due  (35)  firing  not  fireing 

14  (36)  away  not  ’way  (37)  a  long  period  or 
long  periods  not  long  period  (38)  omit  space 
before  all  (39)  cUl  night  not  knight  (40) 
omit  space  before  during 


15  (41)  weather  not  wheather  (42)  find  not 
fine  (43)  your  not  you  (44)  omit  comma 
after  warm  (45)  ivhen  not  where  (46) 
There  not  Their 

16  (47)  shovel  not  shovle  (48)  grates  not 
graits  (49)  manipulate  not  manipulat  (50) 
drafts  not  draffs  (51)  and  not  &  (52) 
checks  not  cheeks 

17  (53)  build  not  built  (54)  a  new  not  anew 
(55)  dash  after  fire  (56)  troublesome  not 
troublesome  (57)  details  not  detail  (58) 
hand  firing  not  hand  firing  (59)  FIREKOL 
not  FIRKOL  (60)  does  not  do 

18  (61)  for  not  from  (62)  omit  space  after 
you 

19  (63)  interested  not  intrested  (64)  device  not 
devise  (65)  one  space  before  on  (66)  comma 
after  market 

20  (67)  FIREKOL  not  FIRKOL 

21  (68)  There  not  Their  (69)  i  omitted  in  is 
(70)  obligation  not  obliteration  (71)  period 
after  obligation 

23  (72)  CORPORATION  not  COOPERA¬ 
TION 

24  (  73)  Sates  not  Sale  (74)  Engineer  not 
Engitier 

25  (75)  MF  not  Mf  (76)  typist’s  initials 
omitted 
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5  The  Beseler  Vu-Graph  is  an  overhead 
projector  that  projects  any  transparent 
material  or  opaque  material  in  silhouette  on 
a  screen  behind  the  speaker  while  he  faces 
his  class. 

The  Vu-Graph  affords  a  7-  by  7-inch  hori¬ 
zontal  projection  stage  on  which  any  trans¬ 
parent  material — lantern  slides,  Vu-Graph 
plastic,  accessory  film,  and  so  on — may  be 
placed  and  projected. 

The  speaker  can  point  out  important 
features  of  his  presentation  on  the  Vu- 
Graph  and  can  underscore,  write,  or  draw 
on  the  material  being  projected  without 
turning  away  from  his  audience.  The  trans¬ 
parency  is  clearly  visible  on  the  screen  in  a 
normally  lighted  room. 

6  The  Tempo  Interleaver  manufactured 
by  the  Milo  Harding  Company  is  again 
available.  When  attached  to  duplicating 
machines,  this  device,  it  is  claimed,  auto¬ 
matically  slip-sheets  copies  as  fast  as  the 
duplicator  will  produce  them  up  to  200 
copies  a  minute. 


7  The  Burroughs  people  amiomice  the  ^ 
new  secretarial  chair  with  five  separat®;^ 
adjustments.  Height  of  seat  from  floor  is^ 
adjustable  from  17j4  inches  to  21 inches; 
back  support  may  be  adjusted  as  to  angle;  j 
back-rest  cushion  may  be  adjusted  as  to 
height  and  may  be  tilted  to  provide  greatest 
comfort  and  support.  The  spring  tension  of 
back  support  may  be  tightened  or  relaxed 

’r 


1 


8  a  new  portable  typewriter  has  re- 
centlv  been  introduced  bv  the  Rnvai 


o  cently  been  introduced  by  the  Royal 
Typewriter  Company,  Inc.  Designed  by 
Henry  Dreyfuss,  the  new  Royal  is  declared 
to  bring  a  “new'  look”  and  new  beauty  to 
l)ortable  typewriters.  The  finger-form  keys 
are  constructed  to  follow  finger  contours 
and  afford  greater  finger  clearance  for  com¬ 
fort  and  accuracy  in  typing,  'i'he  speed 
spacer  is  a  space  bar  built  right  into  the 
frame.  The  rapid  ribbon  changer  is  declared 
to  speed  up  the  job  of  changing  ribbons.  In 
addition,  the  machine  contain*?  a  larger 
and  more  accessible  line  finder;  new  line 
space  selector;  a  one-movement  color-con¬ 
trol  lever;  a  straight  slope  paper  table;  and 
gray,  glareproof  scales. 

Other  mechanical  features  include  the 
Vinylite  typebar  headrest,  clatter-proof 
line-space  lever,  and  skipproof  action. 


9  The  new  electric  pencil  sharpener,  the 
Pointmaster,  features  an  automatic 


fixed-point  regulator  that  operates  w'hen 
the  pencil  has  been  sufficiently  sharpened. 

In  colorful,  hammer-tone  lacquered  fin¬ 
ish,  the  sharpener  operates  on  110  volt  A.C 
or  D.C.  current.  An  automatic  switch 
starts  the  motor  w  hen  the  pencil  is  inserted 
and  turns  the  motor  off  as  the  pencil  is 
removed.  Sharpening  time  is  two  seconds! 
Made  by'  Hollywood  Specialty  Company. 
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Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further  in¬ 
formation  about  the  products  cirded  below: 

5,  6,  7,  8,  9 

Name  . 

Address . 


I  would  also  like  to  know  more  about: 


n  Remington-Rand’s  typewriters  . (front  cover) 

□  Burroughs’  Calculators  . (page  63) 

□  Eraser-Stik  . (page  66) 

Q  Hammond’s  Adjustable  Typing  Desk . (page  67) 

□  Gregg’s  Tratucription  Aids  . (page  68) 

□  Carnegie  Press  report . (page  69) 

□  Gregg’s  Typing  Letters  for  Greater  Skill,  .(.page  70) 

□  Esterbrook's  shorthand  contest . (page  71) 

□  Hadley’s  Pathfinder  practice  seta . (page  75) 

□  A.  B.  Dick’s  mimeograph  machines . (page  76) 

□  Gregg’s  English  of  Bnsiness . (back  cover) 

□  The  Gregg  Writer . (back  cover) 
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